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PREFACE. 


The  present  work,  entitled  "Rexeurclies  into  Chinese  Supersti- 
lions” , belongs  to  the  well  known  series  '"Variétés  Sinolo<iiques”, 
or  Miscellanies  on  China,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the 
Shanghai  Mission.  The  first  volume  was  issued  from  the  T‘usewei 
i-  Press  in  the  year  1911.  Three  others  followed  successively  in  1912 

and  1913,  and  were  so  appreciated  that  the  French  Academy  of 
"Inscriptions  and  Literature”  granted  them  a special  award.  A hfth 
is  now  in  the  press.  The  whole  collection  is  to  be  completed  in  1915, 
and  will  comprise  about  eight  volumes.  J'he  subject  treated  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  from  the  religious  standpoint,  but  also 
because  of  the  many  interesting  sidelights  it  casts  on  the  social  and 
family  life  of  the  Chinese  people.  As  the  original  is  in  French,  and 
hence  accessible  only  to  a limited  number  of  readers,  it  has  been 
requested  to  translate  it  into  English.  Such  a vast  undertaking  and 
the  scholarly  attainments  it  supposes  would  have  appalled  many. 
The  translator  himself  felt  rather  diffident,  but  encouraged  bv  the 
genial  Director  of  the  "Variétés  Sinologi(iues'd  various  Missionary 
bodies,  and  several  scholars  in  the  East  and  at  home,  he  energet- 
ically set  to  work,  and  the  volume  now  otTered  to  the  public  is  the 
fruit  of  his  labours. 

The  Author  of  the  work  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Doré,  S..J.  Labour- 
ing as  a Missionary  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  two  provinces  of 
-4  Kiangsu  and  Nganhwei,  he  ever  pursued  the  study  of  religions  in 

China,  and  the  countless  superstitions  which  swayed  the  social  and 
family  life  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose,  he  visited  cities  and 
hamlets,  temples  and  monasteries,  questioning  the  people  about 
their  Gods  and  Goddesses,  their  local  divinities  and  deihed  \\'orthies, 
thus  collecting  valuable  materials  for  his  future  great  work.  What 
he  tells  us  therein,  he  has  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  or  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  into  daily  contact. 
Ileal  China  exists  little  in  the  Open  Ports.  Civilisation  has  there 
done  its  work,  and  raised  the  Chinaman  to  a higher  level  than  his 
fellow  countrvmeu.  ^^'hosoever,  therefore,  would  studv  him  in  real 
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life,  must  needs  see  him  in  the  remote  regions,  the  quaint  old  towns, 
and  the  secluded  villages  of  some  distant  province,  d'his  is  what  the 
Missionary  has  done,  and  hence  his  descriptions  ring;  genuine,  and 
echo  his  impressions  in  a manner  which  interest  and  charm  the 
general  reader.  To  his  personal  observations,  he  has  added  a long 
and  serious  study  of  all  books  relating  to  his  subject.  "Jlie  learned 
list  of  Chinese  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  volume  amply  bears 
out  this  assertion.  From  these,  c[Uotations  and  copious  extracts  are  ^ 

given  throughout  the  work,  'fo  the  foreign  authors  indicated  in 
the  French  edition,  the  translator  has  added  a few  others,  which 
he  thinks  will  be  helpful  to  English  readers.  Mention  may  be  par- 
ticularly made  of  Doolittle^  who  has  written  interestingly  of  “Pop- 
ular Gods  and  Goddesses”  in  Southern  China,  also  of  Samim/  Heal, 

Sir  Monier  Williams,  Ilaclnuaim,  Macgo\\.'an,  Legrje  and  de  drool's 
extensive  work  on  the  ^dieligious  Sigslem  of  dliina".  Several  titles, 
untranslated  in  the  original  French,  have  been  rendered  into  English 
in  this  edition,  wdiile  short  historical  and  explanatory  notes  have 
been  inserted,  with  a vie\v  to  elucidating  abstruse  points  of  history 
and  doctrine  which  would  otherwise  remain  a puzzle  to  many  a 
reader. 

Pictures  of  Gods  and  Goddesses,  of  Genii  and  fabulous  beings, 
deihed  Worthies  and  Heroes  have  next  been  secured.  'J'he  rich  store 
of  albums  in  the  Sicawei  Library  has  wonderfully  helped  in  this 
matter.  Almost  evei'}^  article  is  illustrated.  These  pictures  complete 
the  text,  and  exhibit  graphically  to  the  reader  the  belief  of  the 
people.  ( 

The  work  will,  doubtless,  fulfil  a useful  and  scientific  purpose 
both  in  the  Far  East  and  at  home.  The  principal  intention  of  the 
Author  in  publishing  it  has  been  to  help  his  fellow  Missionaries  in 
the  held,  chiefly  those  recently  arrived  from  home,  and  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  life  and  religious  conditions  of  the  Chinese  people. 

These  men  shall  one  day  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  country.  'I'hey  must,  therefore,  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  the  people  think,  believe  and  worship.  Thus  equipped, 
they  will  offend  less  native  prejudice  and  promote  better  the  great 
work  of  implanting  Christian  truth  in  the  land. 
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1'hc  work  will  also  prove  valuable  to  the  large  and  ever  increas- 
ing; number  of  scholars  interested  in  the  stud}'  of  ‘ XompRVRtivo 
Religioii' . In  this  held  of  laborious  research,  the  Missionary  has 
ever  proved  a most  useful  helper.  His  intimate  knowledg;e  of  the 
people,  his  life  spent  among  them,  enable  him  to  appreciate  thor- 
oughly their  religious  ideas,  and  grasp  the  cryptic  meaning  and 
purpose  which  underlie  so  many  customs  and  practices. 

A third  and  no  less  important  service  will  be  to  exhibit  to  the 
intelligent  reading  public  the  real  aspect  and  conditions  of  religious 
life  among  the  Chinese  people.  Persons  frequently  ask  the  Mission- 
ary 18  China’s  real  religion?  AVhat  do  the  people  believe 

and  worship?  What  is  their  hno\<-ledge  of  the  true  God,  of  the  soul 
and  of  man's  destiny?  Do  they  believe  in  an  after-life  and  what  are 
the  conditions  of  this  life'’?  — The  work  here  otfercd  to  the  public  is 
the  best  reply  to  all  these  questions. 

'fo  begin  by  the  soul,  the  generally  accepted  opinion  is  as  follows: 
Man  has  hvo  souls  — The  first,  or  superior  one,  is  called  the  Shen 
or  liwun  and  emanates  from  the  ethereal  part  of  the  Cosmos, 
the  great  Yang  principle  ;1).  It  is  manifested  by  the  KG  ^ or 
bi'eath  (vital  force).  After  death,  it  ascends,  according  to  the  Anci- 
ents, to  the  higher  regions,  there  to  live  on  as  lucid  matter,  Shen- 
niing  # BJ!-  According  to  modern  Confucianists  it  vanishes  entirely 
at  death.  Buddhists  would  have  it  be  re-incarnated  into  men  or 
animals  (See  on  the  System  of  the  Metempsychosis  p.  135-138), 
while  T'aoists  place  it  after  death  amidst  the  stars,  ordinarily  around 
the  Polar  regions.  The  second,  or  material  soul,  is  the  AAvei 
which  operates  in  living  man  under  the  name  of  Well  |1^.  The 
Ku'ei  emanates  from  the  earth  or  Yin  [1^  principle  (2),  returning 
thereto  after  death.  It  remains  with  the  body  in  the  grave,  and 
forms  the  ghost  (see  Note  1.  p.  143)  of  the  departed  person  (3). 

(1)  Williams  defines  this  : “the  pure,  ethereal,  subtle  part  of  matter,  ont  of  which 
Gods  and  souls  are  formed”.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  |^. 

(2)  According  to  Chinese  philosophy,  it  is  one  of  the  primeval  forces  of  Nature,  from 
which  h.y  its  interaction  with  the  Yang  ^ principle,  the  whole  universe  has  been  produ- 
ced. The  inferior  of  the  dual  Powers,  quiescent  matter  (Giles  and  William’s  Chinese 
Dictionaries 

(.3)  For  more  am]jle  details  See  de  Groot.  The  Keligious  System  of  China.  Vol.  IV, 
p,  ■).  — W’ieger.  Folk-Lore  Chinois  Moderne.  Introduction  !l). 


The  notion  of  the  true  (rod  has  almost  disappeared,  or  at  least 
is  but  dimly  known.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  their  God 
is  the  "'Pearly  Emperor”,  Yuh-liwang  3^  of  Taoist  origin  ; Budd- 
ha or  Fuh  ; Amilatdia  jinj  (Onnih-t‘o-fuh),  the  Hiiler  of 

the  Western  Paradise  ; Kwan-yin  ||  ■^,  the  Goddess  ot  Mercy  ; 
some  local  or  tutelary  divinity  to  whom  they  g-ive  the  title  of  "Ven- 
erable Sire  or  Lord”,  Lao-yeh  ^ ^ ; the  God  of  Miches,  the  God  of 
the  Hearth,  the  God  of  Fire.  Carpenters  have  their  Patron  God,  also 
play-actors,  wrestlers,  fencers,  musicians,  and  even  gamblers.  It 
would  seem  that  every  need  of  man  has  its  corresponding'  divinity, 
the  Gods  being  thus,  as  with  the  Homans,  largely  names  for  these 
various  needs,  "Niimina  nomina”.  The  literati  acknowledge  "Shang- 
ti”  the  Supreme  Huler;  Heaven,  T‘ien  3R  ; the  Gods  of  Liter- 
ature ; \Ven-ch"ang  ^ ^ and  Kw'ei-sung  ^ 'I'he  modernists 

among  them  are  utter  atheists  and  materialists.  For  them,  God  is 
but  an  abstract  principle,  identihed  with  Pmasoyi  or  Law,  that  is,  he 
is  nothing  else  but  the  moral  sense  of  man,  exalted  thus  to  be  his 
own  Lord  and  Lawgiver.  Practically,  they  are  as  superstitious  as 
the  masses,  and  will  burn  mock-money,  though  this  is  a Buddhist 
practice,  at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

China' popular  religion  is,  therefore,  a medley  of  superstitions, 
varying  according  to  places,  but  essentially  the  same  in  their  fun- 
damental features.  Hence  the  popular  adage:  "the  three  religions 
are  one”,  San-kiao  wei-yih  ^ Fach  person  in  fact  selects 

or  adopts  what  suits  best  his  fancy,  or  meets  his  present  require- 
ments. 'fhe  Powers  of  Nature,  Spirits,  the  Hosts  of  Heaven,  Genii 
and  deified  Heroes,  Ancestors  are  also  worshipped;  even  animals, 
especially  the  Dragon  and  the  Tortoise,  not  omitting  the  mineral 
world.  The  whole  affords  a pitiful  spectacle  w^hich  excites  compass- 
ion, and  has  held  the  people  in  bondage  throughout  the  past,  as 
well  as  it  degrades  them  at  the  present  day. 

The  work,  according  to  the  Author’s  plan,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  — The  first  treats  of  '"superstitious  practices  in  general”. 
W'hosoever  has  lived  among  the  Chinese  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  such  practices  are  bound  up  wdth  their  every-day  life,  and 
influence  their  actions  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  'I'his  part  deals 
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also  'svith  ancestor  worship,  the  ancestral  tablet,  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  the  sending'  of  clothing'  and  mock-money  to  the  ''Land  of  S/;ade.s'' 
for  the  use  of  the  departed  soul.  Illustrations  accompany  each  article, 
depicting:  vividh^  Gods  and  Goddesses,  Genii  and  Immortals,  the 
worship  of  the  dead,  amulets,  charms  and  even  g:hosts.  'riicse 
artistic  pictures  are  all  due  to  the  T‘usewei  Press,  and  the  intelli- 
g:ent  co-operation  of  M’’.  Foucret,  S.d.,  to  whom  I wish  to  express 
here  my  sincere  thanks. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  shall  olTer  to  the  reader  a full  and 
interesting  "biography  of  Lods  and  Godde.s.ses”,  mythical  personages 
and  deihed  Heroes  worshipped  in  the  two  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Xganhwei.  A short  description  of  the  various  practices  performed 
by  the  people  to  honour  them  will  complete  this  part. 

'I'he  third  part  will  be  a "popular  history  of  the  Founders  of  the 
three  great  religions  of  China:  Confucius,  Lao-ize  and  Ihuldha". 
Some  account  will  be  also  given  of  their  principal  doctrines,  ethical 
systems  and  general  inlluence  on  the  Chinese  people.  This  part, 
like  the  second,  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  great  work  undertaken  by  Father  Henrv 
Doré,  S.  J.  Though  not  exhaustive,  it  will  till  a serious  gap,  and  is 
possibly  the  best  account  we  can  get  on  "Superstitions  in  China”. 
The  book  is  written  for  the  general  public,  avoiding  purposely  too 
abstruse  discussions,  and  is  based  throughout  on  personal  investi- 
gations made  on  the  spot.  The  hrst  volume,  now  translated  into 
English,  is  here  offered  to  the  public.  The  others  will  follow  in 
due  succession,  and  render,  it  is  hoped,  valuable  service  to  all  those 
4 interested  in  China's  religious  life  and  customs. 

M.  Ken  nelly,  S.J. 

Sica\cei  College,  Shanghai. 

May  do,  I OIL 
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[.1ST  OF  WORKS  CONSULTED  FOR 

THIS  FIRST  PART,  I NTITLED  : 

SI  I*EKSHTIOLS  l*K  VCnCES  I\  CHINA. 
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WORKS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 
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m « S it 
5.  Ütt  ji  it 

a* 

È ^ a 


i?  * 
m ^ A!^  ^ 

B 


1 1 
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X M 


'M  ^ 

.ny  PIT 

^ I'll  ^ 

m M @ li  s 

M)  îia  ^ Bt 
M)  ^ ^ ^ * 
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Li-ki. 

Sang'-li. 

T u h - 1 i - 1 T i n g - k ‘ a o . 

VVu-li  t‘ung-k‘ao. 

TTing'-tien. 

Peh-lu-t‘ung. 

Yü-chow  ta-i-i. 

Sze-shii  jen-\vuh-k‘ao. 

Chu-tze  yü-luh. 

Jeh  chi-liih. 

Wu-king'-i-i, 

Li-ki  tsih-shwoh. 

Li-ki  shiih. 

Chu-tze  3’ii-lei. 

Vao-lii-lii-shu. 

F u n g - s h e n - k i a 1 i - 1 s i h - s h w o h . 
Sheng-ki  chuh-wcn. 

Sung-t‘ao-kuh  ts‘ing-i-luh. 
iV  I i 11  g - 1 u - m u h t ‘ i n g - y Ü - k i - 1 ‘ a n . 
Chow-li  chu-shuh. 

C h o w - 1 i t ‘ i e n - k w a 11  - s h e n - 1 u . 

Chow-li  ch‘uti-kwan  ta-tsung-peh. 

TTiiig-suh-pieti. 

lV.e-c h i -t  ‘ u n g-ki en  ka n g-  m u h . 

Official  Annals. 

Ch‘eu-cheii  pieii-waiig. 

Peter  Ihrang,  S.  J.  \ch\ean). 
Ts‘ieii-Han-shu  (Chang  Pang 
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lleii-Haii-shu  (Ts^ai-lun-cliwnn ). 
Fung-shi  wen-kien-ki. 

T‘ang'-shu  ( Wang-yn-clm'un). 
T‘iiDg-kien-kang-muh.  II  iatoricul 
liecorda  reconstructed  by  Clin- 
Sheng  Sung-  toh-i.  \hsi. 

r.i  'l'si-wiing  tze-hsia-liih . 
Yeh-hwoh-pien. 

Sung'  Yii  Wen-pao,  ch‘iii-kien-luh 
wai-tsih. 

Shi-wuh  3aien-hui. 

Ts‘uig-kia-luh. 

Kien-hii  pu-tsih. 

Sin-chi-luh. 

Meng-hwa-luh. 
llai-VQ  ts‘ung-k‘ao. 

'1'  ‘ i e ii-h s i a n g-leii  n ge u - tc h . 
i n-h  s Ü e h -h  si  en  - su  i-  p i h , 
uaii-1:  ie  n -c  hang , 

C h ao-ki  n g- n ga  n ii  n - 1 u h - m a n - 
'I'a-hsioh.  [ch‘ao. 

Chwang-tze. 

Book  of  Odes  § d'a-ya. 

K a ng-  m u h-ls  i h-1  a n . 

J^'an-yih-ming-i . 

Wii  Man-yun  kiang-hsiang-tsieh- 
wuh-shi. 

Shan-hai-king. 

Sui-shi-ki . 

Siii-3'uan-sLii-pih. 

Kien-hu-tsih . 

Luh-k‘i-hsiung  Peh-king  sui-hwa- 
Kwah-ti-chi . [ki. 

Yuh-hai . 
rdh-hsioh-i-\vcn. 
Lih-hsioh-i-\ven-pu. 
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A.- 


/rif# 

m n M- 

/ft  ffl  tt- 

^ ® * i!ï-  fS 

<1^  #/  m ‘fs 


-k  >';  $ Ç /?, 

kmw,kmk^mi&-ik 

% * 

* ± H m 
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vi  ^ * ill 
# P'1  p 1 

â m 

ft  1 Bf-  ^ * 


m ÏÉ'  «J  # ft  ii 


/i* 

7J> 


^ # S # in 


Kill  T‘aiig-shu. 

Sin  'r‘ang-shu. 

Luh-ming-shn. 

1 lan-shu . 

Sung-shu. 

Tso-chwan. 

Lo-ki  ng-kiai. 

M a-i-si  a n g -fa  h [ Ph  ys  iog  nom  y] . 

'I's  ‘ a n -s  i n g-  p i -y  a o -Iseu-  k i h - p i c n - 
Ian. 

Ming-hsioh  sii-chi  (Fortune-tell- 
ing). 

Ta-luh-jen-sin-ynan  (Divi nation). 

Ta-Han  hsieh-t‘ien  kwan-fu-tze 
tsi-shi  kiu-kih-wen. 

'r ‘ ai-s hang  sa n - k wa n-k i n g , 

S i a o-s i a n g i -y a o-ts  ‘ ii e n - c h wa  n . 

Sze-ming-ti-kiin  king-tsao-ts‘aen- 
shn. 

Sze-ming  pao-hsiin  (God  of  Iho 
Kite lion  ). 

Shen-men  jeh-sung  ( Prayer-t)Ook 
of  Ihiddliist  oionk^). 

Hwang-lih  (hnpericil  Cidendnr). 

fhvui-t‘u  siang-mèng  ts‘iien-shu 
lOn  dr  emus). 

Tseng-pu-pi  chwan  wan-fah-kwei- 
tsiing  (Talismans  and  charms). 

Kan-pao  sheu-shen-ki  (A  ^York  in 
20  volumes,  composed  by  Kan- 
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La  Koang-yng"  aux  enfants. 


Kwan-yin  presenting  a child  to  mothers  praying  for  offspring. 


Fig.  2 
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■•’l'che-iym''  de  '■'Koang-yng’'  aux  habits  blancs,  brûlé  en  son  honneur  pour  obtenir  des  enfants. 

Paper  print  (charm)  representing  the  White-robed  Kwan-yin, 
burnt  in  her  honour  to  obtain  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD 

li  ^ ni 

Tîiii  Sheii^’  Viu  Slii 

ARTICLE  I. 

BKFOKi:  BIKlfl 

To  have  a numerous  posterity,  is  the  g'reat,  if  not  the  greatest 
desire  of  all  Chinese.  Hence  many  are  the  divinities  invoked  in  order 
to  obtain  children  ! The  following'  are  a te\v  of  these  Cods  selected 
from  amomi'  hundreds. 

CP 

A),  (htds  specially  worshipped  in  ocdei*  to  obtain  children. 

First  of  all  we  Hnd  the  famous  Goddess  Kwan-yin  or  K\*.-an-yin 
Pu-Siili  ^ ^ ^vhose  worship  is  ever  on  the  increase.  A 
picture  representing-  her  is  found  in  all  temples,  and  almost  every- 
where, one  can  see  a small  shoe  or  several  of  them  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  her  statue,  d'his  is  an  offering-  made  by  some  woman,  who 
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has  begged  the  (îoddess  to  grant  her  a child.  As  a pledge  ol  her 
trust,  the  shoe  has  been  placed  theian  N'arious  are  the  customs 
connected  with  this  ottering.  Elsewhere,  one  of  a pair  of  shoes 

deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  (foddess,  is  borrowed,  and  when  the 
expected  child  is  boim,  the  shoe  is  restored,  and  as  an  ex-voto,  a 
new  pair  is  added  into  the  bargain.  A sacred  banquet  frec[uently 
accompanies  the  above  act,  to  I'eturn  thanks  for  the  tavour  received. 
In  such  cases  a bonze  recites  a praver  in  thanksgiving. 

T"ien-sien  SiDig-lze  ^ fllj  ^ (the  Celestial  h’airv  granting 
children’,  is  exposed  in  several  houses  of  pagans.  'This  Goddess, 
ot  Taoist  origin,  seems  to  be  none  other  than  the  daughter  ot  the 
God  who  dwells  in  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the  East.  She  is  called 
the  T'ai-slian  ^ |lj  Goddess,  T'ui-shnit  ill  llj^ 

(1),  and  is  speciallv  worshipped  in  ShanluiKj  LÜ  M,  and  all  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Other  inferior  Goddesses  serve  her  as  assist- 
ants and  seem  charged  Nvith  carrying  out  hei'  orders.  'They  may  be 
generally  seen  beside  her,  either  in  temples,  or  in  pictures  which 

represent  her.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  commonly 

found  attending  on  her: 


Tfi'ui-sheiig  X iHiig-iiiiuig  . 

'The  (ioddess  accelei'ating  birth. 

Sang->>heug  X umg-niiing  tjl  lUl. 

'The  Goddess  granting  children. 

Tze-sun  XiH7ig-nia.ng  ^ ^ 

d'he  Goddess  bestowing  posterity  (sons  and  grandsons). 
Cliu-slieag  Xiang-niang  iljl. 

'I’he  Goddess  of  fecunditv. 


This  last  Goddess  is  particularly  worshipped  in  several  of  the 
Southern  provinces.  She  is  attended  on  by  a host  of  female  genii, 
whose  duty  is  to  pi'otect  children. 


tt'he  festival  of  this  Chinese 
day  ot  the  sixth  month  ; meats 
to  honour  her. 


‘‘Eatal  .Sister"  falls  on  the  fifteenth 
placed  on  the  family  bed  are  ottered 
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(1)  y('(“  T'iii-shaii  Niimf,'-iii!Uig  I’ao  fiieii  jll  p.  S.  1-'». 
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K'oei-sing  du  haut  des  deux  protège  le  nouveau-né.  Sur  un  char  on  voit  le  bonnet  des  académiciens. 
Kw'ei-sing,  the  God  of  Literature,  protects  from  on  high  the  new-born  child. 

On  a car  is  seen  the  academic  head-dress  worn  by  scholars. 
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Fig.  4 


Tchang  Kouo-lao,  le  pourvoyeur  d’enfants. 

Chang  Kwo-lao  offers  a descendant  to  a newly  married  couple. 
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Pictures  represent  her  riding'  on  a unicorn,  or  a phoenix,  or 
borne  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; she  holds  a child  in  her  ai'ms,  and 
her  attendant  ladies  throtig-  round  to  rendei'  her  everv  service. 

According-  to  popular  belief,  at  least  in  many  places,  this 
(ioddess  receives  from  Yph  Wançi  f||j  the  (iod  of  Hades,  the 
souls  purified  by  expiations  in  the  Buddhist  hell,  and  bv  the  series 
of  transmigrations  deserved  through  their  faults  in  some  previous 

< , 

^ existence.  it  is  she  who  decides  into  what  bodies  these  souls  are 

to  be  reborn  on  earth. 

Elsewhere,  prayers  are  preferably  addressed  to  the  Holy  Mother, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  T'ien-liPii  Shonij-iu  n ^ whose  statue 

occupies  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  temples  known  as  Pe}\- 
Ize  Paug  ^ or  temples  of  the  “Hundred  Children”. 

Among  other  female  deities,  tutelary  guardians  of  children, 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Coddess  that  guides  childhood, 
the  (ioddess  presiding  over  suckling,  the  Holv  Mother,  who  grants 
fecundity:  Pno-shong  Sheng-niii  ill  M etc... 

Female  deities  are  not  alone  invoked;  a tew  gods  are  likewise 
particularly  disposed  to  gi'aciously  hear  the  pravers  addressed  to 
them  for  the  obtaining  of  children.  Thus  Xgnn-ltiuig  has 

great  repute  in  the  district  citv  of  Pan-chancj  h^ien  YA  ^ 
province  of  Ngan-J}\zpi  ^ and  he  is  constantlv  worshipped  in 
order  to  obtain  male  children. 

Families  of  official  standing  and  literati  frequentlv  invoke  /iwe/- 
* sump  the  God  of  Literature,  and  beg  him  grant  them  talented 

offspring,  who  may  win  academic  laurels  at  the  examinations.  For 
the  same  pui'pose,  a picture  of  Kwnyi-kuiig  [||  is  exposed  in  the 
nuptial  chamber  of  the  voung  couple,  offering  them  a vouthful 
descendant  wearing  the  official  academic  head-dress. 

At  other  times,  we  hnd  IJ'i  Tung-pin  'J[^  ^ and  Kwan-kung 
II  bearing  in  their  arms  a male  child  This  is  an  assurance 
that  the  new  home  will  be  blessed  with  numerous  progenv,  reckon- 
ing amongst  them  learned  literati  and  remarkable  state  officials.  It 
is  indeed  a well  known  fact  that  Lit  Tung-pin  g is  one  of  the 


Immortals  honoured  by  the  literati,  and  that  Kwan-huiig  ||| 
combines  in  his  person  the  title  of  God  of  V\^ar  and  patron  of 
Literature. 

Chang  /vvvo-/ao  ^ sitting'  on  a donke\',  olTers  also  a 
descendant  to  the  newly  married  couple,  and  a picture  representing- 
him  is  often  found  in  the  nuptial  chamber. 

Pagans  employ  many  luck-bearing  pictures  to  secure  the  above 
purpose.  It  is  thus  that  one  generally  finds,  either  a unicorn  with 
a child  sitting  on  it,  or  a phœnix  holding  a child,  and  wending  its 
Jlight  towards  some  home  ; also  the  well  known  pictures  called  the 
“Hundred  Children'’,  on  which  are  represented  one  hundred  male 
children,  who  share  among  themselves  all  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  the  world. 
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'I’^ien  sien  song  tse.  Assise  sur  son  char,  elle  porte  un  enfant  à un  heureux  ménage. 
The  Celestial  Fairy  that  bestoivs  children.  Borne  on  a chariot, 
she  presents  a child  to  a happy  household. 


Fig.  6 


Ki-ling  song-tse,  ou  la  licorne  apportant  un  enfant. 
The  Ki-Lin  or  Unicorn  bestowing  a child. 
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H).  S(>iii(‘  otluM*  superstitions  practices. 

I".  Expoainrj  l.lip  lahjel  (of  a cerlain  (iodrlpK.^)  in  lhe  hoii.ap. 

TE'ui-aJien<i  Niang-niang  ^ the  Goddess  hastening- 

birth,  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

AVhen  childbirth  is  too  laborious,  incense  is  burnt  in  her 
temple,  vows  are  made,  or  even  her  tablet  is  fetched  with  great 
pomp  and  exposed  in  the  house  of  the  woman  in  labour;  the  clothes 
of  the  latter  are  laid  upon  this  tablet  to  urge  the  protection  of  the 
(ioddess. 

K‘o-liu  N iang-nia iig  foinuerly  midwife  at  Hx'O 

Chon'  ^ in  the  province  of  Xgan-hwpi  ^ and  subseciuentl v 
deified,  on  account  of  the  services  she  rendered  during  her  earthlv 
career,  is  worshipped  by  all  the  women  of  the  place,  who  organize 
an  annual  procession  in  her  honour.  Shrines  are  erected  to  venerate 
her,  and  her  tablet  occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  other  local  deities.  This  tablet  is  taken  from  house  to 
house,  so  that  she  may  extend  her  pi'otection  to  all  cases  of  childbirth. 

2®.  Talisonans. 

Should  childbirth  be  too  delayed,  recourse  is  had  to  Taoist  or 
Buddist  monks,  who  write  out  paper  talismans  and  charms.  Jt  is 
but  required  to  paste  these  on  the  woman’s  bodv  to  secure  the 
desired  effect. 

Many  of  these  charms  enjoy  great  repute,  d'he  common  people 
are  thorough!}'  convinced,  that  when  applied,  the  child  will  see  the 
light  of  day,  even  were  it  necessary  that  the  mother’s  womb  be  rent 
and  split  open. 

Sometimes  these  charms  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes,  mingled 
with  some  beverage,  are  administered  to  the  patient  in  order  to 
hasten  the  delivery. 

Annexed  herewith  (figures  7 and  7’”^)  are  models  of  two  paper 
charms,  reputed  infallible  for  hastening  the  delivery  of  women  with 
child. 

Manner  of  using  these  charms.  — They  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
steeped  in  wine,  are  given  to  the  woman  in  labour. 


ir.  Forliiuo-UdlevA. 

Women  with  child  frequently  consult  fortune-tellers,  to  ascer- 
tain the  sex  ot  the  child,  which  they  are  p^oing-  to  bring'  forth. 

4”.  Tho  magic  mirror. 

i\Iany  women,  while  child-bearing',  keep  on  their  persons  a 
small  brass  mirror.  This  is  intended  as  a charm  to  ward  off  all 

evil  inlluences,  which  might  affect  the  child  they  bear  in  their 

\vomb. 

Thus  protected,  they  may.  without  incurring  danger,  enter  a 
house  whei'e  people  \v'ear  mourning  for  a deceased  pei'son,  and  their 
child  will  not  thereby  be  exposed  to  die. 

5".  I)ra\riiig  Ihe  horoscope . 

d'he  hour  and  day  in  which  a child  mav  be  born  affect 

wonderfully,  according  to  common  belief,  the  future  destiny  ot  the 
new-born  babe.  .\ll  details  relating  to  these,  ai'c  carefully  noted 

down,  and  the  fortune-teller  bases  his  conjectui'es  thereon  to  draw 
the  horoscope  of  the  child.  Kancy  ligures  are  also  used  for  simplify- 
ing operations.  On  each  of  the  members,  represented  in  a diagram, 
is  written  one  of  the  twelve  horary  characters:  one  on  the  forehead, 
another  on  the  right  arm,  a third  on  the  abdomen  and  so  forth. 

WTien  the  child  is  born,  a glance  is  quickly  cast  on  the  part 
ot  the  body  corresponding  with  the  hour-mark  of  his  birth,  and 
thence  the  future  destiny  ot  the  child  is  augured  (1). 

b".  Little  statues  representing  children. 

In  some  temples  are  found  little  statues  repi'esenting  children, 
and  people  may  wish  to  know  why  they  have  been  placed  there. 

(Consider  a little  the  \vomen  who  examine  these  statues  most 
carefully;  when  one  ot  them  has  found  a suitable  little  figure,  she 
places  a string  of  cash  around  its  neck;  one  of  the  Ifuddhist  monks 
attached  to  the  temple,  imposes  a name  on  the  little  figure  selected, 
and  the  devotees  are  henceforth  coiivinced  that  thev  will  obtain 

(1)  See  Dennys.  The  Folklore  of  China.  Cli  II.  p.  S. 

‘Tn  birth,  tlie  forehead  shows, 

A fate  til  at  lU'ver  sorrow  knows.” 


Fig.  7 


Amulette  pour  hâter  la  délivrance.  On  brûle  la  feuille,  puis 
on  donne  les  cendres  à boire  dans  du  vin. 

Written  charin  for  hastening  delivery.  The  charm  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  yyiingled 

with  loine  are  given  to  the  looman  in  labour. 
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Autre  talisman  très  efficace  pour  activer  la  délivrance. 
Another  efficacious  charm  for  hastening  delivery. 


children,  who  will  bear  the  name  applied  to  the  little  statue.  This 
means  is  trequently  employed  by  those  who  have  no  male  offspring' 
in  the  family. 

7“  XeK-born  child  offered  to  :i  (iod . 

In  other  families,  the  following  means  is  adopted.  A vow  is 
offered  to  a particular  divinity,  and  a promise  made,  that  the  new- 
born child  will  be  offered  to  him  as  a Buddhist  monk,  and  that  he 
will  don  the  monkish  garb,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
lavour  received. 

In  both  cases,  the  child  is  ransomed,  bv  offering  an  alms  to  the 
temple,  either  in  monev  or  in  kind.  The  practical  side  of  the 
bargain  is  never  neglected  ! 

A child-bearing  woman  should  carefullv  avoid  entering  a place 
where  silk-worms  are  reared,  and  this  for  t^vo  reasons.  W'oman 
being  of  the  female  or  dark  principle  Yin  is  bound  to  afilect 
them  adversely,  but  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  silk-worms  are 
smothered  in  their  cocoons,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
child  in  the  mother's  womb  will  meet  tvith  a similar  fate. 


ARTICLE  II. 


MTKR  BIKTII. 

l"  The  first  tiibbina.  Si-tsao  '^|b. 

( )n  the  third  day  after  a child  is  born,  it  is  placed  in  a tub, 
and  carefully  washed.  When  the  operation  is  over,  a fortune- 
teller is  summoned.  Considering'  the  circumstances  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  birth,  he  forecasts  what  obstacle  or  ill-starred  barrier,  may 
beset  the  pathway  of  the  ne\Y-born  child.  In  a word,  he  casts  his 
horoscope. 

2“.  The  seren-shir  hiiup.  Ts‘ ih-sing  terig  ^ ^ 

If  he  must  meet  on  his  way  the  barrier  of  the  seven  early 
diseases,  ’1T‘ ih-chno  fiuig-hwau  -ti  S Hi»  destined  to  die 

within  seven  days.  In  this  untoward  circumstance,  seven  lights, 
called  the  seven-stai’  lamp,  Ts" ih-shig  teng  M-  be 

prepared  ^vithout  delay,  and  are  to  be  kept  burning  beside  the  child 
during  se\en  days  and  nights. 

d".  The  peneh-xeoofl  arrows.  Tao-lsieii 

If  the  wiles  of  some  evil  genius  are  feared,  peach-wood  arrows 
arc  very  often  prepared,  and  shot  by  an  archer  in  all  directions,  or 
simply  placed  over  the  cradle  of  the  child.  Peach-wood,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  is  a powerful  antidote  against  attacks  by  evil  spirits. 
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Archer  tirant  des  flèches  en  bois  de  pêcher,  pour  mettre  en  fuite  le  chien  céleste. 
Bowman  shooting  peach-wood  arrows  to  scare  away  the  heavenly  dog. 


4°.  The  devil  that  ravi-^hes  children . T'eu-shenri  k\cei  • 

Frequently  the  fatal  visit  of  the  devil  that  ravishes  children 
T 'eii-shonj  h\cei  fijij  :ÉË  object  of  the  greatest  anxiety  on 

the  part  of  parents.  This  matter  shall  be  treated  subsequently,  when 
dealing  with  the  superstitions  concerning  children.  AVhile  writing 
these  lines,  let  me  be  allo\ved  to  adduce  as  an  illustration  of  the 
above  superstition,  a c|uite  dramatic  incident,  which  occurred  in  the 
town  of  7/\co  Chow  jj'j.  The  evil  spirit  T'eu-sheng  hwei  ^ 
J^,  appeared  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a yellow'  dog,  apparently  that 
of  a neighbour,  and  threatened  to  ravish  a child,  who  happened  to 
be  then  ailing. 

The  dog  is  immediately  driven  a^vav  ; then  a dozen  watchmen 
are  summoned,  and  armed  with  knives,  the}'  keep  watch  day  and 
night.  The  child  thus  escapes  for  the  first  time.  A few  days 

afterwards,  a cursed  cat  peeps  in  at  the  door.  A second  battle 
must  be  no\\  fought.  This  time,  the  mother  herself  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle.  Stripping  olf  the  child's  clothes,  she  lays  him 
stark  naked  on  the  bed,  in  order  to  keep  at  a I'espectfnl  distance  the 
villainous  female  form  assumed  by  rhut-.s’/ienr/  hwei  f|]  ^ 
done,  she  takes  in  her  hand  the  full  apparel  of  the  child,  ascends 
to  the  house-top,  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the  neighbours 
assembled  to  contemplate  the  scene,  sets  to  curse  T'eu-sheng-hwei 
fjjij  ^ casting  in  her  face  all  sorts  of  pagan  abominations,  so 
that,  should  she  still  preserve  a remnant  of  shame,  she  durst  not 
intrude  on  the  gaze  of  her  child,  while  he  is  garbed  as  Adam  in  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  In  fine,  she  pours  out  such  a volley  of  curses, 
that  the  child  escapes  death,  and  she  is  congratulated  by  all  her 
friends. 

5".  Peach-wood  ainulels.  Tao-fu 

It  still  happens  that  parents  are  so  credulous  as  to  believe  in 
the  quaint  stories  of  bygone  times,  which  pretend  that  in  order 
to  give  solidity  to  the  foundations  of  a large  building,  or  to  the 
pillars  of  a bridge,  the  demons  employ  children  as  propping' 
stones.  Soothsayers  employ  this  tricky  practice  even  at  the  present 
day.  Assuming  a disconsolate  appearance,  they  inform  the  parents 


that  their  child  has  been  chosen  to  impart  solidity  to  such  or  such 
a bridge  in  process  of  construction,  (ireat  anxiety  is  naturally 
experienced.  Peach-w(md  amulets  ai’e  then  made,  and  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  child,  thus  preventing  the  demons  from  approaching 
him . 

b‘’.  AmiLt(H  Diade  of  dogA  hair  lo  j/rolecl,  Iho  child  until  it 
first  leLives  the  house.  Keu-niao-fu  ^ ^ (dog-hair  charm). 

During  the  first  month  after  birth,  neither  the  child  or  its 
mother  may  cross  the  threshold  of  the  house.  The  child's  head 

must  be  first  shaved;  then  a lock  of  his  hair  is  mixed  with  some 

dog’s  hair,  rolled  up  into  a ball  and  sewn  on  to  his  clothes,  after 
which  he  may  be  taken  out.  Henceforth,  he  can  visit  neighbours, 
who  have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  his  presence.  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  for  a family,  if  a new-born  child  entered  their 
house  before  being  a month  old.  Maii}^  superstitions  would  have 

then  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  impending  evil. 

In  the  Northern  parts  of  China,  even  the  threshing-ground  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  dug  up  to  w'ard  olf  some  terrible  misfortune. 
(1)  The  mother  herself  should  hrst  of  all  visit  a member  of  her  own 
famih"  before  entering  the  house  of  a stranger. 

1'^.  Wearing  a necklace  made  of  copper  coins  (cash).  Ts‘ieri- 

' «!/  m.  «a. 

Moreover,  it  is  customary  to  hang  a few  coppers  on  a red 
string,  and  place  this  on  the  neck  of  the  god  Cli'eng-h\cang 
in  his  temple. 

Chdeng-hwang  is  the  god  of  walled  cities  and  moats,  and 

holds  the  rank  of  celestial  madarin.  When  the  necklace  has  been 
worn  some  time  by  the  god,  it  is  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  used  as  a charm  to  ward  off  all  untoward  evils. 

8°.  Killing  a cock.  Sha-ki  ^ 

In  some  places,  it  is  customary  to  kill  a cock  on  the  third  day 
after  a child’s  birth.  'I'his  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
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Tchang-sien  song-tse. 

Chang  the  Immortal,  who  protects  children. 
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family,  whose  lineal  descent  is  maintained  in  the  person  of  the 
child.  It  is  also  to  thank  the  (loddess  Su.ng-tze  Xiniig-niniig  ^ ^ 
i)^  the  giver  of  children.  Those  who  are  too  ])oor,  may  purchase 

some  meat,  and  olTer  it  instead  of  a cock.  If  the  fortune-teller 
hnds  that  the  new-born  child  must  pass  the  barrier  of  old  age, 
L;io-jen-li\K'an  J\^  [||,  there  is  but  one  means  to  rescue  him,  from 
the  mortal  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed.  An  old  man,  willing  to 
take  mourning,  is  chosen,  and  thanks  to  this  device,  the  child  will 
escape  all  danger  of  death. 

9‘h  Xaines  of  animal^  or  of  sJave-girlii  giren  lo  male  children. 
Ch'uli-ining  ^ Ya-t‘eu  Y Wi- 
lt often  happens  that  children  are  given  the  name  of  an  animal, 
as  “little  pussy",  Siao-mao  >|^  1 “little  dog",  Siao-keu  ./J^ 

at  other  times,  they  receive  the  name  of  a slave-girl,  Ya-t'eu  Y 
The  following  is  the  reason  of  such  appellations.  Peop^le  imagine 
that  bv  using  a little  cunnings  and  trickery,  they  may  succeed  in 
deceiving  the  wily  elves,  who  seek  to  injure  male  children,  but  care 
little  to  molest  girls  or  animals,  d’o  put  them  on  a false  track,  the 
name  of  an  animal  or  of  a girl  is  given  to  the  new-born  male  child, 
whom  one  wishes  to  pi'otect  from  their  vexatious  pursuits.  Hearing 
him  called  by  these  names,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  he  is  indeed 
a little  animal,  or  at  most  a girl,  and  will  thus  abandon  the  idea 
of  cutting  short  his  life. 

10".  Little  hell-charm Ling-tze 

Many  consider  that  the  custont  of  attaching  little  bells  to  the 
feet  of  a child,  when  it  begins  to  walk,  has  had  a superstitious 
origin.  The  purpose  was  to  frighten  the  malevolent  spirits  by  means 
of  these  bells  and  thus  scare  them  off. 

11°.  The  vermilion  marh. 

Red  is  the  colour  betokening  joy,  and  is  employed  on  marriage 
days  and  other  festal  occurrences.  It  is  a lucky  omen.  Hence 
children  may  be  seen  bearing  a vermilion  mark  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  on  the  forehead,  or  on  the  two  cheeks,  and  this  augurs 

happiness. 


12”.  Ill-lreating  the  corpses  of  little  children. 

When  all  the  children  die  in  a family,  the  custom  of  horribly 
mutilating-  a body  is  frequently  resorted  to.  Tt  is  cut  up  with 
knives,  and  sometimes  even  cruelly  lacerated  with  the  teeth,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  returning,  and  molesting  those  who  may  be 
subsequently  born.  It  is  also  customary  in  some  places  to  hang 
on  the  neck  of  the  corpse  a magic  charm -bag,  made  of  dog’s  hair 
and  other  ingredients,  in  order  to  counteract  any  charms  or  \vitch- 
craft  it  might  use  in  case  it  returned  to  life  once  more. 
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Le  cadenas,  gage  d'une  vie  longue  et  heureuse. 
Padlock  assuring  a long  and  happy  life. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SLIM.KSII  ITOUS  CUS1  O^IS  COXCFHMXG  CIIlLDRIvX. 

/.  Wearing  the  padlock.  Tai-mo 

Many  children  -wear  a padlock  attached  to  the  neck  with  a 
silver  chain,  'hhis  is  intended  to  enchain  them  in  somewise  to 
existence,  and  prevent  their  being-  ravished  by  death  from  their 
affectionate  parents.  These  padlocks  may  be  found  in  all  silver- 
smiths' shops,  and  vary  in  size  and  shape.  Sometimes  the  Budd- 
hist or  Taoist  priests,  Tao-slii  ^ J;:,  tie  them  on  with  their 
own  hands  round  the  necks  of  children.  3'here  are  also  the 
“hundred  family  padlocks,'’  Peh-kia-i^no  ^ ^ or  those  pur- 
chased by  general  subscription.  Life  and  death  depend  alone  on 
God's  will,  and  nobody  has  it  in  his  power  to  enchain  a person  to 
the  present  life.  Experience  proves  every  day,  that  death  does  not 
respect  those  who  wear  padlocks  as  preservatives,  any  more  than 
those  Avho  fail  to  use  them. 
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//.*  Wearing  the  silver  collar.  Tai-k'üen  ^ j^*. 

'J'he  collar  is  a ring-  made  of  silver,  large  enough  to  be  taken 
off  or  resumed  at  will,  without  it  being  necessaiw  to  disjoin  it.  It 
is  generally  composed  of  a single  piece,  and  the  head  can  easily 
pass  through  the  opening.  This  ring  is  worn  round  the  neck,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  a dog's  collar.  Would  to  heaven,  some  seem 
to  sav,  that  my  child  were  as  easy  to  I'eai'  and  bring  up  as  those 
little  whelps  that  are  seldom  ever  sick,  enjoy  excellent  appetite  and 
die  but  rarely.  Such  is  in  general  the  idea  entertained  about  the 
cducatiou  of  a child.  It  is  merely  the  bringing  up  of  a little  dog. 

Others,  and  1 have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Ilsia-lio 
-jlij  country,  North  Kiang-vu  jx  pretend  that  this  silver  ring- 
hems  in  life,  so  to  saNg  in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  hinders  the 
soul  from  being  separated  from  the  body,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
hoops  prevent  a barrel  from  falling  to  pieces. 

Commonly  this  ring  is  called  Keu-k'  i'len  or  a dog-collai'. 

A person  often  meets  friends  of  a family,  olfering  one  of  these  silver 
rings,  as  a mark  of  congi'atulation , whenever  a male  child  is  born 
to  them. 

Parents,  fearing  to  be  unable  to  bring  up  a child,  lend  him  for 
form  sake  to  a neighbour.  This  latter,  through  a figure  of  speech, 
becomes  his  foster  father,  the  child  being  called  his  dry  sou,  Knn- 
eul-lze  ^ a 1-,  and  he  presents  him  a collar  as  an  adopted  son. 

At  times,  one  meets  children  wearing  a silver  ring  passed 
through  the  nose,  as  is  wont  to  be  done  with  cattle. 
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Jeune  enfant  portant  le  collier. 
Child  wearing  the  silver  collar 
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Le  pendant  d’oreille. 
Boy  wearing  an  ear-ring 


III.  Wearing  ear-rings.  Tai-eul-cli' ni-lze 

Hoys  wear  an  car-rin^‘  attached  to  one  of  their  ears  during- 
childhood,  and  often  even  in  more  advanced  age.  Months  of  twenty 
summers  and  more  may  be  fonnd  with  this  appendage,  which  is 
made  either  of  silver  or  gold. 

'J'he  idea,  generalh’^  connected  with  this  practice,  is  the  follow- 
ing. 

(July  little  girls  wear  ear-rings.  Should  i attach  one  on  the 
ear  of  my  boy,  the  evil  spirits,  who  ever  seek  to  injure  male  child- 
ren, shall  be  deceived  by  this  device.  Seeing  an  ear-ring,  they  will 
take  the  individual  wearing  it  for  a g^irl,  and  thus  ^vill  not  molest 
him.  Some  astrologers  also  say  it  is  intended  to  deceive  the  female 
constellations,  that  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  family,  and  put 
to  death  all  its  male  offspring. 

Persons  give  to  this  ear-ring  the  form  of  the  weight  of  a clock, 
as  this  represents  according  to  their  idea  something  heavy  and 
hard  to  raise.  The  evil  spirits  would  thus  be  unable  to  snatch  from 
this  world  my  beloved  child,  the  ^veight  attaching  him  to  the  ground 
and  riveting  him  to  existence.  Generally,  it  is  the  uncle  of  the 
child  who  fixes  the  ear-ring  on  him. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  take  it  off',  the  child's  own  parents  would 
never  dare  lay  their  hand  on  it.  This  fact,  1 have  witnessed  several 
times. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  evil  spirits,  who  are  thought  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  a child,  the  name  of  a girl  is  given  to  the  next 
male  child  born. 

To  this  practice  must  be  generally  ascribed  the  term  “slave 
girl”  Ya-L'eu  Y klf?  which  is  so  frequently  applied  to  male  children. 

In  the  district  of  Suli-tsien  jg,  and  the  departments  of  P'i 
ClwK  ^jj,  and  liai  Cho\e  ^'Ij  -North  Kiangsu),  one  finds 
frequently  little  boys  called  by  their  pet  name,  Lili-k'eu  ^ , or 

Lik-shwan  |^.  These  expressions  denote  that  they  have  been 
buckled,  linked,  solidly  pinned  together,  after  enduring  great 
trouble  to  secure  them. 
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It  is  especially  in  the  two  following'  cases  that  these  names  are 
given  : when  parents  have  been  long  childless,  or  when  the  eldest 
children  of  a family  have  died.  in  almost  all  such  cases,  new-boru 
male  children  receive  an  ear-ring,  as  if  they  were  girls. 
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Fig.  13 


L’enfilée  de  sapèques. 

Child  wearing  a string  of  cash  suspended  from  the  neck. 


/V'.  Wearing  n .<if)-ing  of  cash.  Tai-ts'ien 


'I’his  practice,  it  may  be  said,  is  universal.  In  some  places, 
all  children  have  one  or  several  copper-coins  (cash),  hung'  on  a red 
string'  and  worn  round  the  neck. 

Ancient  coins  of  the  T‘ang  or  Siuig  ^ dynasty  are  prefer- 
red. Among  those  of  the  late  Manchu  or  T'sirig  dynasty,  cash 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Khiiig-lisi  ]5£,  or  Kia-kUng  are 

also  much  prized. 

'This  string  of  cash  (comprising  sometimes  eight  or  ten  coins'  is 
for  the  child  a kind  of  talisman  portending  happiness,  a prosperous 
luture,  riches  and  well-being.  It  supplies  the  absence  of  the  padlock, 
and  is  an  easier  and  less  expensive  practice. 
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V.  W^earing  the  eight  diagrams.  Tai-pali-k\ea  ^ A É|'- 

Other  children  wear  in  a like  manner,  attached  to  a cord  and 
hanging'  from  the  neck,  a rather  larj^e  plate  made  of  copper,  silver 
or  mother-of-pearl.  On  one  side  are  inscribed  the  ei^ht  diagrams 
of  Fuli-lisi  0^  commonly  called  ' ' Pah-hwa  A É|'  while  the 
obverse  of  this  lar^c  breast-plate  or  medal,  bears  the  Sliih-eul-slLuli 
'h  ^ Wi->  fwelve  animals  representing-  the  cycle  of  sixty  years. 
Sometimes  these  plates  have  the  shape  of  a real  medal.  They  bear 
inscriptions  resemblin^^  preservative  talismans,  and  are  accompanied 
by  pompous  sentences  assuring"  untold  prosperity  in  the  future. 


0 


Fig.  14 


L’amulette  des  huit  trigrammes. 
Charm  representing  the  eight  diagrams. 
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Enfant  portant  la  couronne  de  cheveux. 
Child  with  crown  of  hair  shaven  off. 
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VI.  Woaruui  [he  cnmri  of  hnir.  Liu-ku  ^ 

This  practice  consists  in  shaving  the  summit  of  the  head,  and 
leaving  but  a ringlet  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  r)n  no  account 
must  this  crown  be  shaved  till  a child  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixteen,  otherwise  he  will  be  exposed  to  an  untimelv  death.  'Phe 
following  explains  this  apprehension.  According  to  the  fanciful 
stories  told  bv  the  'I'aoist  priests  “Tno-sln"  [-,  before  a child 
I'eaches  the  age  of  manhood,  he  must  pass  thi'ough  certain  barriers 
occurring  along  the  roadway  of  youth,  and  unless  he  bears  this 
distinctive  mark,  the  road  of  life  is  barred  against  him  and  he  meets 
\vith  death. 

Fortune-tellers,  after  having  examined  the  eight  horary  charac- 
ters, which  determine  the  exact  time  of  a child's  birth,  calculate  the 
year  and  month,  at  which  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  will 

reach  a particular  bariier,  then  finally  at  what  age  he  will  attain 
the  last  one.  \M'ien  all  the  barriers  are  passed,  the  crown  of  hair 
may  be  shaved,  as  there  is  no  further  danger  to  be  feared. 

Note. — IL  lhal  in  ironie  placei^  thi.<  practice  of  shavinr) 

the  head  is  the  general  fashion,  independentl g of  any  superstitious 
notion,  which  inaij  hare  given  rise  to  it.  In  such  a case,  I consider 

that  Christian  parent.^  ><hould  avoid  Inj  all  means,  not  onlig  to  con- 

sult the  fortune  teller,  hut  should  likewise  hanisfi  any  belief  what- 
soever in  these  pretended  passages  through  harriers,  otherwise  they 
commit  a real  s}(perstitiou>i  acl,  hy  allowing  this  crown  of  luair  to 
he  worn  lug  their  children. 

These  harriers  are  thirty  in  number;  their  names  will  he  found 
in  one  of  the  suTserpient  chapters. 


VIL  Wearing  the  habit  of  a bonze. 

Chang  InK'O-shang  i-shang  ^ ^ ^ 

It  must  be  g-enerally  admitted  that  parents  who  make  their 
children  wear  the  habit  of  a bonze,  do  so  a little  through  custom, 
and  \Yithout  having  any  settled  idea  on  the  matter.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  admit  that  there  is  not  at  least  some  hankering  after  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  Pii-.^ahs  ^ ]^,  when  one  makes  a child  wear 
the  habit  of  their  special  ministers,  the  bonzes. 

Others  practise  this  superstition  after  full  and  mature  consider- 
ation, or  even  after  having  explicitly  vowed  to  do  so.  If  the  god 
or  Pu-.sa/i  ^ ]^,  grants  me  a child,  I promise  that  he  shall  wear 
the  habit  of  a bonze  till  he  reaches  such  an  age. 


Fig.  d6 


Forme  de  Thabit  de  bonze. 

Habit  of  Buddhist  monk  ivorn  by  children 


Fig.  17 


Spécimen  d'un  habit  des  cent  familles. 

Variegated  dress  known  as  that  of  the  ^‘hundred  families'' 
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Wearing  (he  di‘ess  vf  Uïe  Juuidred.  faaiHies. 

Peh-kia-i  "O'  ^ . 

Connected  with  what  has  been  just  stated  on  wearing-  the  habit 
of  a bonze,  is  the  custom  of  beg-ging-  from  door  to  door  a piece  of 
cloth,  and  with  the  various  and  different  pieces  making'  a dress  for  a 
child,  upon  whom  one  wishes  to  call  down  the  blessing'  of  the 
gods.  This  child  is  cherished  by  all,  every  one  considers  himi  as 
^ their  own,  and  makes  him  a present  of  a dress,  how  then  may 

people  not  hope,  that  he  will  be  preserved  through  the  special 
protection  of  the  gods  or  Pu-^ahf^  ^ Such  is  the  reason  which 

has  given  I'ise  to  this  curious  custom. 

'I'o  the  same  superstition  may  be  attached  the  one  called  “the 
string  of  the  hundred  families"',  Peh-hia-sien  "g"  ^ A person 

goes  round  begging  a bit  of  thread  from  door  to  dooiu  Wdth  these 
various  coloured  threads,  a kind  of  tassel  is  made,  and  hung  on  to 
the  dress  of  the  child.  The  purpose  is  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case. 


VIII.  Shao-p‘o-]iai  Biirniruj  old  shoes. 

/vwa  yn-\i;ang  ^]>  ^p|.  Suoipendinri  the  fiühinfj-net. 

It  is  noAvadays  admitted  among-  the  common  people,  that  evil 
spirits,  generally  known  as  ‘'T'eii-sheiirj-hxK'ei”  im  (spirits 

that  ravish  children),  endeavour  during"  the  first  hundred  days  after 
the  birth  of  a child,  to  spirit  awav  its  soul.  'I'hese  “T'en-sUeny- 
hwei"  fijij  ^ arc  none  other  than  the  souls  of  young"  girls  who 
have  died  unmarried. 

d’hey  are  not  considered  as  reallv  belonging"  to  the  human  race, 
and  cannot  be  reborn  as  men,  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  thev  wander  hci'c  below,  in  quest  of  the  soul  of 
a male  child,  which  they  would  fain  I'avish,  in  order  that  through 
this  means  they  mav  be  reborn  as  men  in  the  womb  of  a mother. 

When  the  hundred  days  arc  elapsed,  they  have  no  further 
power  over  the  life  of  a child.  Should  a child  die  before  the  hund- 
red days  are  over,  a person  ascends  to  the  honse-top,  and  there 
curses  the  “ravishers  of  children",  and  orders  them  to  restore  the 
soul  thev  have  spirited  away.  d'o  obviate  any  possible  attack  on 
their  part,  the  following  devices  are  resorted  to  ; 

1°.  All  old  shoes  available  are  gathered,  and  every  day  during 
one  hundred  days,  a bit  of  one  of  these  shoes  is  burnt  beside  the 
cradle  of  the  child,  in  order  that  the  offensive  smell,  which  fills  the 
room,  may  put  to  flight  the  ravishers. 

2°.  A large  fishing-net,  Wang  is  taken  and  disposed  in  the 
form  of  bed-curtains,  around  the  cot  of  the  child.  These  fishing- 
nets,  as  everybody  knows,  are  smeared  with  hog's  blood,  to  give 
them  more  resistance  and  make  them  last  longer.  It  is  thus 
imagined,  that  the  spirits  who  ravish  children,  T ‘'en-sheng-kvvei 
4^  seeing  traces  of  blood  on  the  net,  will  be  frightened  and 
take  to  flight,  without  venturing  to  injure  the  child.  Moreover, 
each  of  the  meshes  of  the  net  gives  the  illusion  of  an  eye,  and 
seeing  so  many  eyes  riveted  on  them,  the  spirits  take  to  flight. 


Dieu  de  la  longévité  sortant  d’une  pèche. 
The  Gocl  of  Longevity  issuing  from  a peach. 
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3'’.  A sieve,  Sliai-tze  -f,  is  likewise  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  each  of  the  holes  seems  to  be  an  eye. 

IX.  Chi  siiw-hai-j)inij-chi  fa  ^ 

Arnulelf<  lo  \^nrd  off  di-'<e:i.'^os  frooi  children. 

Xumeious  are  the  superstitious  practices  imagined  to  cure  sick 
children.  'I’aoist  and  Buddhist  monks  tind  here  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  profit,  and  consequently  have  invented  all  kinds  of  health- 
g^iving-  devices,  through  invoking  a particular  divinity,  eluding  every 
unlucky  star,  and  practising  such  and  such  a ceremony  (See  in  the 

and  volumes  of  superstitions  practised  in  China,  various 

prayer-formulae,  several  lucky  and  unlucky  stars,  and  numerous 
paper-charms  composed  for  this  purpose).  (1). 

Ml  ^ Ilnn-lsin.  Dry  (nominal)  adoption. 

AVhen  fear  is  entertained  that  a child  may  die,  he  is  adopted 
into  another  family,  and  takes  its  name.  Such  adoption  is  purely 
nominal.  It  is  not  guaranteed  by  a contract  and  gives  no  right  to 
an  inheritance.  The  custom  is  based  on  the  superstitious  notion, 
that  an  unlucky  lot  has  befallen  the  family,  and  that  the  only  means 
of  preserving  a child,  is  to  pass  him  over  hctitiously  to  a more 
fortunate  household. 

On  the  day  that  the  dry  adoption  is  concluded,  the  natural 
father,  in  order  to  wish  long  life  to  his  child,  offers  to  the  adopting 
father  a hundred  small  bread-loaves  (provision  for  a hundred  years), 
the  latter  making  a present  to  the  child  of  a basket  to  hold  the  loaves. 
The  child’s  milk-name  is  also  changed.  A blue  string  is  then  placed 
round  his  neck,  appended  to  which  is  a number  of  cash  (copper 
coin.s)  equal  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  care  being  taken  to  add  a 
fresh  coin  every  year,  till  he  attains  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  it  is 
deemed  that  he  has  passed  the  thirty  dangerous  barriers,  wdiich 
beset  the  path  of  all  youngsters. 


(1)  See  Zikawei  ^ ^ albmiis  V,  VII. 


XI . Pien-tze-slinnij  kwn  liumj-'pii  ^ ^1>  ^• 

Piece  of  red  cloth  Iiiukj  on  lo  the  extreniily  of  the  queue. 

A\4ien  a child  has  had  once  the  small-pox,  a piece  of  red  cloth 
is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  quene.  This  is  somewhat  of  a 
sir'll  to  remind  Sien-ku  tiio-tmi  fill  iii  iè  (the  old  fairy  yoddess 
not  to  send  him  a^ain  the  same  disease. 

XII.  'rao-huh-so  Tlte  peuch-stoue  pudlocf;. 

A kind  of  padlock  is  made  by  cutting-  the  kernels  of  the  llat- 
peach  Pdin-lno  iljfi  'I'he  mother  fixes  one  of  these  padlocks  on 

each  of  the  child's  feet,  and  employs  for  tyin^'  them  on,  the  string' 
that  binds  the  queue.  'I'he  peach,  as  is  ^^•ell  known,  is  the  fruit 
that  camfers  immortality  (1),  beiny  served  up  to  the  {.^ods  at  the 
flat-peach  festival,  Pd.iu-t;io  hxei  in  the  palace  of  the 

poddess  Waiiy-ULU  Ni;t iuj-nianri  BE  v-)-  common 

people  believe  that  peach-stone  padlocks  confer  longevity,  bind 
children  to  life,  and  have  also  a mysterious  power  for  warding-  off 
evil  inlluences. 


(1)  See  Mayers  Chinese  Header's  Manual  ‘‘Tao”  (the  peach)  p.  213. 

(2)  See  i\Iayers.  ibid.  “Si  Wang-inu”  W (the  Western  Hoyal  Mother)  p.  178. 


Fig.  d9 


Porte-bonheur.  Puissiez-vous  avoir  cinq  garçons  vigoureux, 
riches,  montant  de  dignités  en  dignités  ! 

Lucky  charm.  May  you  have  five  male  chikb'en,  healthy, 
rich  and  attaiJiing  to  the  highest  honours! 
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Allusion  ciu.x  cents  enfants  de  \Ven-7vang . Ayez  cent  enfants,  et 
qu(>  l'iin  d’eux  soit  reçu  premier  académicien! 

Allusion  to  the  numerous  children  of  Wen  Wang.  Alay  you  have  many 
children  and  uiay  one  of  them  he  a first  tripos! 
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XIII.  (lhv^‘ai}g  J^f;.  The  child's  col. 

'J’he  child’s  cot,  if  made  of  special  ^vood,  may  also  contribute 
to  the  future  happiness  of  the  babe  that  will  be  laid  therein.  The 
wood  most  sought  after,  is  that  of  the  peach-tree,  '‘T‘ao-shu' 

;j^,  which  confers  longevity;  also  that  of  the  jujube-tree  ‘'Tsao-shu' 
^ as  the  word  “Tsao''  ^ (jujube!  is  similar  in  sound  to 
“Tsao"  which  means  early.  'I'his  is  a présagée  that  the  child 
will  early  attain  to  official  dig:nity.  A third  kind  of  wood  employed 
for  children's  cots  is  that  of  the  pine,  Sung-shv.  ^ H)*,  as  this  tree 
is  ever  green,  and  it  is  customary  to  sketch  the  God  of  Longevity 
beside  a pine-tree,  hence  it  is  a pledge  of  long  life.  A cot,  made 
of  the  wood  of  any  of  the  above  trees,  combines  every  chance  of  a 
glorious  future. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

t i«()ssi\(;  Till:  |{  \iiiui:ks. 


Il  A'wo-/ava7K 

F.very  child  is  destined  to  pass,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
existence,  through  a series  of  barriers,  which  occur  either  monthly 
or  annually  along  the  path  of  life.  It  is  only  w'hen  the  last  one 
has  been  passed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  that  all  danger  is  over. 

We  have  already  seen  fp.  19),  how  the  crowni  of  hair,  fashioned 
on  the  head  of  children,  is  a passport  or  permit,  thanks  to  which  a 
child  succeeds  in  escaping  every  annoyance  on  the  part  of  barrier- 
spirits,  who  molest  youthful  wayfarers  on  the  road  of  life. 

We  append  herewith  the  names  of  the  thirty  barriers  to  be 
passed,  without  entering  into  details  as  to  the  precautions  which 
are  to  be  taken,  on  such  or  such  a day,  month  or  year,  when  one 
may  have  to  cross  each  of  those  difhcult  passages. 

Should  any  desire  to  get  more  ample  information  on  the  matter, 
they  can  consult  the  work  entitled  '‘Wan-pao-ls'ilen-^hu  ÿ ^ 
Herein  aie  found  the  whole  collection  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  thirty  barriers,  and  indicating  the  means,  all  fancifully  invented, 
for  passing  through  them  free  of  toll. 


1st  Barrier  — Barrier  of  the  four  seasons,  guarded  by  a malehcent 

demon . 

2^*^  ,,  — Barrier  of  the  four  pillars. 

3^*^^  ,,  — Barrier  of  the  demon  ^ (the  Cow- 

king). 

,,  — Barrier  styled  the  devil’s  gate,  guarded  by  a mal- 


eficent demon. 

,,  — 1'he  Barrier  where  life  is  exposed. 

6*^^  ,,  — Barrier  of  insurmountable  difhculty, 

,,  — Barrier  of  the  golden  hen  falling  into  a well. 

8*^  ,,  — Barrier  of  the  private  parts. 


9^^  Barrier  — 


\QÜ1 
1 [th 


I 2^^^ 


13tli 


1 s 


Barrier  of  the  hundred  days  (1). 

Ifarrier  of  the  broken  bridge. 

Barrier  of  the  nimble  foot  (^kicks  being  here  admin- 
istered, one  must  be  lleet  of  foot  so  as  to  escape 
Barrier  of  the  five  genii.  them). 

Barrier  of  the  golden  padlock. 

Barrier  of  the  iron  snake. 

Ifarrier  of  the  bathing  tub. 


16  oil 


? 1 


— Barrier  of  the  white  tiger. 


1 9tli 
20  til 


2 Bt 
ooiitl 

0 3 I'd 
2 

25tli 

2 6 til 

27tli 
28tli 
99  th 


— Barrier  of  the  Buddhist  monks. 

— Barrier  of  the  heavenly  dog. 

— Barrier  exciting  heaven's  pity. 

— Barrier  of  the  lock  and  key  (here  the  door  must  be 

unlocked) . 

— Barrier  where  the  boNvels  are  sundered. 

— Barrier  where  the  head  is  broken. 

— Barrier  of  the  thousand  days. 

- — ifai'rier  of  nocturnal  weeping. 

— Barrier  of  the  burning  broth. 

- — Barrier  where  children  are  buried. 

— Barrier  where  life  is  shortened. 

— Barrier  of  the  general's  dagger. 

— Barrier  of  deep-running  waters. 


SQtli 


Barrier  of  tire  and  water. 


1 H ^ H 

2 H Bl 

3 æ n âiç 

'*  P‘5  S 

Ô 5b  Hi 

6 it  Ü II 

7 ^ il  ill-  Il 

8 T Ü 


!'  S H 


11  it  m Bi 
1:1 3i  fgm 

18  ±mm 

Si 

' '>  iS-  â:  SB 

ifi  Ù Ê,Tê 


17  %i  fi| 

18  ^ 

19  3R 

20 

21  St  flir 

22  5T  jji 

23  =p  B 

24  ^ ivjf 
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(1)  The  demon  that  ravishes  children  “T‘eu-shtng-kwei”  ^ has  no  further 
power  over  a child  after  he  has  passed  this  harrier;  his  power  expires  vrhen  the  hundred 
days  are  over. 

See  above  “Superstitions  concerning  children”  § VIII  p.  22. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE. 

ir 

Hillin’ 


ARTICLE  I. 

lUlTliOIIIAI.  (1) 

In  all  marriages  of  Chinese,  match-makers  or  Mei-jen  ^ 
play  a prominent  part.  ^\'hen  they  have  toured  from  the  family  of 
the  bridegroom’s  father  to  that  of  the  bride,  and  enjoyed  many  a 
hearty  meal,  meanwhile  making'  oyertures  about  the  future  marriage, 
and  \yhen  both  sides  have  agreed  on  the  amount  of  purchase-money, 
which  the  bridegroom  will  pay  to  secure  the  bride,  then  talking- 
ends  and  a step  is  made  to  sign  the  written  contract. 


(1)  The  few  superstitions  customs  on  betrothal  and  marriage  which  we  describe  in 
this  chapter,  have  several  points  in  common  with  those  mentioned  hj*  D'  Weiger  in  his 
work  entitled  “Rudiments”.  We  have  added  thereto  the  local  observances  of  Nganliwei 
and  Kiangsu,  omitting  those  which  have  not  gained  currency  in  these  two  provinces. 
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1°.  First  document.  Ts'ao-pah-tze  ^ A ^ (rough  draft  of 
the  eight  characters),  elsewhere  styled  //o/t-.s\ca?î-rie/i,  ^ ^ ||j|>f, 
(card  making  the  proposal),  or  also  Sheng-hoig  ^ jjiP  (comparing 
horoscopes),  'fhe  bridegroom  writes  on  this  card  the  t\vo  cyclic 
characters,  indicating  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  two  indicating  the 
month,  the  two  indicating  the  day,  and  the  two  marking  the  hour, 
making  thus  a total  of  eight  characters: 


2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = S. 

Hence  comes  the  name  “di'aft  of  the  eight  characters".  Upon  receipt 
of  this  card,  the  bridegroom's  family  reciprocates  a similar  one  on 
the  age  of  the  young  lady.  Fhis  card  is  exchanged,  in  order  to  enable 
the  fortune-tellers,  to  ascertain  whether  the  destinv  of  the  bi'idegroom 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  bride.  'These  professional  jugglers 
compare  the  characters  with  the  live  elements:  metal,  ^vood,  water, 
lire  and  earth.  They  also  compare  the  two  cyclic  animals,  that  have 
presided  over  the  birth  of  the  youthful  couple,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  abide  together  in  harmony.  According  to  the 
set  rules  of  the  art,  they  will  draw  therefrom  happy  or  unhappv 
omens  of  the  intended  marriage.  'These  rules  are  based  on  the 
liking  or  disliking  of  the  cyclic  animals  for  each  other:  thus  the 
tiger  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  serpent;  also  on  the  juxtaposition 
to  or  incompatibility  of  such  an  element  with  another,  as  for  in- 
stance lire  and  water.  When  this  operation  is  over,  the  choice  of  a 
lucky  day  is  lixed  upon,  help  being  here  afforded  by  the  Imperial 
calendar,  commonly  called  “//\ca?ip-/t/f-Ueu"  jgj  jij'j,  which 

marks  carefull}"  the  black  (unlucky)  and  yellow  (luckv)  davs.  As 
may  be  understood,  this  first  exchange  of  documents  on  age,  is  a 
test  to  ascertain  whether  the  intended  marriage  may  be  brought  to 
a happy  issue,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  there  are  fundamental 
obstacles  based  on  the  superstitious  rules  of  fortune-telling.  In  case 
the  marriage  is  deemed  possible,  another  document  is  exchanged. 


2°.  Second  document.  Ting-ifi'in-l'ieh  % ^ ||)|^j  (card  lixing 
the  marriagm  day). 

'This  piece  fixes  the  day  on  which  the  marriage  will  take  place  ; 
it  is  sent  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  family  of  the  bride.  It  informs 
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them  that  he  has  had  the  matter  seriously  examined  bv  those  skilled 
in  the  art,  and  that  according  to  the  cyclic  characters  on  the  age  of 
the  respective  parties,  nothing  has  been  found  ^Yhich  would  seem 
opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement.  Moreover,  those 
consulted,  have  hxed  the  exchange  of  the  contract  to  take  place  on 
such  a day  ot  the  month.  This  is  what  I beg  to  announce  to  you. 

3“.  Third  document.  Ch\K'‘Rn-henrj-r ieh  l]]|*J  (exchanging 

horoscopes) . 

This  is  the  real  contract,  attesting  that  an  engagement  has 
taken  place.  It  is  also  called  ‘ 'Ilsia-Rhu”  counterpart  of  the 

conti'act),  and  the  transaction  is  commonly  rendered  bv  the  expres- 
sion ^ jji^  (sending  of  presents).  This  contract  is  drawn 

up  in  double.  It  is  the  bridegroom,  who  sends  first  his  contract  to 
the  bride,  or  rather  to  her  parents.  An  earnest,  fixed  by  the 
match-makers,  accompanies  it.  This  consists  in  a certain  sum  of 
money,  handed  over  to  the  famil}"  of  the  bride,  also  in  a parapher- 
nalia of  hair-pins,  ear-rings,  rings,  bracelets,  and  jewels  according  to 
the  standing  of  the  parties.  The  bride’s  famihy  on  its  side, 
prepares  a betrothal  contract,  drawn  up  almost  on  the  same  terms 
as  that  of  the  bridegroom,  and  forwards  it  to  his  family,  in  reply  to 
the  one  received  from  them.  The  betrothal  is  thus  legally  conclud- 
ed, and  terminates  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  (_)n  the 
occasion  of  the  presents  sent,  there  are  often  some  customs  which 
are  tainted  more  or  less  with  superstition. 


ARTICLE  II. 


un:  MAinuvGi:. 


Fixincj  its  date. 


Il  is  generally  the  g'irl’s  family  that  hxes  the  month  in  which 
the  marriag'e  is  to  take  place,  while  that  of  the  bridegroom  decides 
as  to  the  day.  Hence  the  two  following  pieces  are  exchanged: 


A).  Piece  ftxiivj  the  month  for  the  marriarie. — The  choice  of 
the  month  depends  on  the  cyclic  animal  that  has  presided  oyer  the 
birth  of  the  girl.  The  following  are  the  rules  laid  down. 


Should  the  damsel  be  born  in  the  year  of 
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the  seyenth  month, 
idem. 

the  second  ,, 

the  third  ,, 

the  fourth  , , 

the  fifth  ,, 

the  sixth  ,, 

the  eighth  ,, 

the  ninth  ,, 

the  tenth  ,, 

the  eleventh  ,, 

the  twelfth 


B).  Piece  fixing  the  day  of  the  month.  — The  girl  having  fixed 
the  month,  the  bridegroom  now  resumes  his  rights,  and  fixes  the 
precise  day,  in  which  the  marriage  will  take  place.  This  piece  is 
called  “hia-ts" d-t‘ieh”  ^ ^ or  commonly  “ Ilsia-ls^ü-Pieh”  “f' 
^ l|l|!i » marriage  contract,  or  the  marriage  card. 


Some  time  after  having  forwarded  this  missive,  the  bridegroom 
sends  his  presents,  to  urge  the  giving  away  of  the  bride.  These 
presents  are  enclosed  in  a red  box,  as  a warning  to  be  ready,  and 
prepare  all  things  for  the  day  hxed  by  the  fortune-tellers. 

The  bride’s  family  sends  the  marriage  outfit  of  their  daughter: 
household  furniture  and  utensils,  garments  and  auspicious  presents. 
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varying  according  to  the  place,  'hhese  comprise  leaves  of  immortals, 
W;m-nien-ts‘ iiifi  for  \vishing  long  life;  sprigs  of  fragrant 

artemisia,  to  expel  all  evil  intluences;  peony  llowers  iji 

portending  riches;  pomegranates  Shih-lia  ^ 


-m 


atigtiring 


numerous  progeny.  'These  fruits  contain  a large  number  of  kernels 
or  stones,  called  ^ in  Chinese;  now,  this  character  Tze  ^ 

(kernel),  is  identical  in  sound  with  '/':e  ■^,  meaning  children.  Jujubes 
are  also  offered,  T.<n.o-lie  ^ ^ ijujube)  being  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner  as  T-sao  /:e  ^ , (^have)  children  quickly!  Chestnuts, 

Lili-tze  ^ form  another  word  similar  in  sound  with  the  tw'o 
characters  Lili  Ize  j/!  •^,  meaning  to  beget  children  ; bran,  Fu-tzn 
is  a term  which  has  as  homonym  Fn  Ize  g*  , a rich  son. 


A present  always  received  with  pleasure  on  this  occasion  is 
that  of  the  seven  kinds  of  grain  ih-lze-Fi”  qp 


'The  zest  of  these  expressions  results  from  the  pun  on  the 
words.  'The  character  Tze  -f- ^ kernel,  grain,  being  identical  in 
sound  with  the  character  Tze  •^,  Avhich  means  offsp)'ing. 

'The  following  are  some  of  the  fruits  which  enter  into  the 
make-up  of  these  presents. 

The  water-lily,  the  sun-llnwer,  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  the 
gourd  and  the  w'ater-melon , the  pomegranate,  the  chestnut,  the 
pear  and  the  peach. 

'The  hrst  contain  a large  amount  of  seeds,  and  this  augurs  a 
numerous  progeny. 

The  chestnut  and  the  pear,  Lih-lze  and  Li-lze  ^ , 

closely  resemble  IFfi~tze  ^ , to  beget  children. 

The  peach  is  the  fruit  that  confers  immortality.  All  these 
terms  are  as  many  portents  of  future  happiness. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

i)i:p AK  1 1 Ki:  oi  i ni:  kkidi:. 

Before  entering'  his  sedan-chair  to  meet  the  bride,  the  young' 
man  makes  his  obeisance  before  the  tablets  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  those  of  his  ancestors  ; he  afterwards  perfoi'ms  a similar  series 
of  bowing'  before  his  parents,  and  all  the  neighbouring'  families. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  place  a child  in  his  sedan,  thereby  wishing' 
him  to  have  one  soon  himself. 

'fhe  customai'y  ceremonies  on  the  arrival  of  the  brideg'ioom  in 
the  himily  of  his  father-i n-hwv  being'  ovei',  and  dinner  taken,  a pair 
of  chopsticks  is  tendered  to  him,  and  also  two  ^^ine-cups,  \vrapped 
up  in  red  paper.  He  is  thus  deemed  to  bear  away  the  happiness 
and  abundance  of  the  family.  Care  has  been  taken  to  turn  the 
front  of  the  sedan-chai I's,  which  bear  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in 
the  direction  w'herein  is  found  the  God  of  .Joy  that  dav.  The  Imper- 
ial calendai'  and  other  su  pei'stitious  g:ii  ide-books  indicate  this 
direction. 

Sometimes,  the  bride  is  packed  up  like  a bundle,  in  a larg'e 
wooden  chest,  and  her  feet  are  padlocked.  Porters  beai'  this  box  to 
the  sedan-chair,  on  the  top  of  which  is  represented  a unicorn, 
holding:  a male  child. 

At  the  real'  of  the  bride’s  sedan,  are  suspended  a sieve,  Shai- 
l.ze  and  a metallic  mirror,  Ki'tuj  to  render  favourable 

every  evil  inlluence. 

Behind  the  sedan,  an  imperial  almanac,  Lih-t'eu  jg  is  also 
placed,  as  a portent  of  good  ; lastly,  the  bride  herself  carries  a 
small  mirror  attached  to  her  button-hole,  and  does  not  part  with  it 
till  she  is  seated  on  the  nuptial  bed.  The  reader  can  see,  on  the 
adjoining  page,  a photo-engraving  representing  one  of  these  mirrors. 
It  was  purchased  at  liai  Chow  >H'|,  North  Kiangsa 
and  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  front  side  is  polished 
and  shining,  like  an  ordinal'}'  looking-glass  ; on  the  back,  are  two 
embossed  circles  and  four  characters,  Wu-Izp  teng  k'o  ^ ^ ^ 


Brass  miror 
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which  mean,  may  your  five  children  attain  the  highest  literary 
degrees  ! 

In  the  middle,  is  a ring,  soldered  on  to  the  metal  plate,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  ma}’  be  attached  ^^ith  a cord  or  a ribbon.  5'oung 
brides,  in  North  Kiang?iu  yX  fi>^  oii  the  abdomen,  the  day  when 
they  proceed  in  a sedan-chair  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
likewise,  when  they  return  in  a sedan  to  the  family  of  their  parents, 
a short  time  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 

ddie  female  attendants,  selected  to  form  an  escort  of  honour  to 
the  bride,  on  the  way  from  her  paternal  home  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom. must  be  born  under  the  auspices  of  a cyclic  animal,  living 
in  peace  with  the  animal  that  presided  over  the  birthday  of  the 
bridegroom.  ^^’ere  these  animals  at  enmity  with  each  other,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  future  household  would  be  endangered. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  cyclic  animals,  which  are 
mutually  at  variance  with  each  other. 


The 

horse  is 

the  enemy  of  the 

ox, 

^I’he 

sheep 

rat. 
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cock 

? Î ? 5 

dog. 
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hare 

dragon . 
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hog 

1 ^ 1 ^ 

monkey. 

According  to  the  above  rules,  the  companions  of  the  bride  are 


chosen. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

iiii:  luuDE  ï;\h:iis  nii:  iiousi; 

01  TIIi:  lUOOKOISOO^I. 

When  the  marriage  procession  reaches  the.  bridegroom’s  house, 
the  encaged  bride  is  taken  ont  from  the  red  sedan,  and  conducted  to 
the  large  reception-hall.  (It  happens  more  frequently  that  the  bride 
sits  simpl}^  in  the  sedan).  While  this  operation  is  being  performed, 
a man  whose  cyclic  animal  of  birth  can  live  in  peace  with  those  of 
the  new  couple,  fires  off  a string  of  crackers  before  the  doorway. 

When  the  bride  leaves  her  cage,  she  is  protected  b}'  means  of  a 
sieve,  which  shields  her,  it  is  thought,  from  evil  spirits  (1).  Some 
pretend  that  only  good  inlluences  penetrate  through  the  holes  of  the 
sieve;  others  explain  the  matter  differently.  The  numerous  boles  of 
the  sieve,  according  to  them,  resemble  so  many  e3'es  gazing  stead- 
fastlv  on  the  evil  spirits,  that  should  they  wish  to  injure  the 
youthful  spouse,  the}^  are  struck  with  terror  at  this  sight,  and 
take  to  flight.  Frequently,  lucky  influences  are  flashed  on  the 
young  lad}',  b}^  employing  a mirror,  which  throws  rays  of  light  on 
to  her  person.  Elsewhere,  she  carries  simply  on  her  person  a brass 
mirror,  designed  to  ward  off  every  evil  influence,  as  has  been  stated 
previously  (p.  34).  In  some  places,  as  at  //vvo  F/)0\e  ^ and 
llan-sJian  Indien  llj  R (in  the  province  of  Ah/an/avei  ^ on 

the  arrival  of  the  bride,  the  ceremoii}^  of  evaporating  vinegar, 
‘^Hsiang-l‘an”  ^ is  practised.  The  vinegar,  being  brought 
into  contact  with  red-hot  iron,  rushes  up  in  a column  from  the 
vase,  and  this  indicates  the  rapid  increase  of  fortune  which  awaits 
the  new  couple. 

The  bride,  on  coming  out  from  the  sedan,  must  lay  her  foot  on 
a saddle.  Saddle,  in  Chinese,  is  expressed  by  the  character  Nrjan 
which  is  pronounced  Ngan  exactly  similar  in  sound  to  Ngan 
meaning  peace  or  tranquillity. 

For  the  above  operation,  the  bride  has  sometimes  to  borrow  one 
of  the  shoes  of  the  bridegroom. 

(1)  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  (''liiiiese,  Vol.  I.  p.  (S;!,  finds  this  custom  also  existing 
in  Southern  China.  Here,  the  sieve  “is  put  on  the  top  of  the  sedan,  over  its  door’’. 
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Introduction  de  la  fiancee  dans  la  maison  du  mari.  Le  soulier  et  la  selle. 
Conducting  the  hride  io  the  bridegroom’s  house.  The  slipper  and  the  saddle. 
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Frequently  also,  beneath  the  saddle,  is  placed  the  pack-saddle  of 
a beast  of  burden,  called  in  Chinese  Shao-tai  a kind  of  wallet, 

this  expression  correspcuiding"  in  sound  ^Yith  another  S/?ao-/ai  f^, 
meaning-  to  be  blessed  with  offspring  and  have  plenty  children. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  couple  for  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  ceremonA',  it  is  customary  in  places  of  North  Kiaiig-siu 
iX  1-0  prepare  a bushel  (peck),  upon  which  are  laid  a balance 
and  a string  of  small  copper  coins  (cash).  The  bushel  or  peck, 
which  is  employed  in  measuring 
grain,  is  the  symbol  of  abundance; 
the  balance,  employed  in  commer- 
cial transactions,  is  a pledge  of 
success  in  business;  hnall}’,  the 
copper  cash,  which  constitute  the 
monetary  basis  of  China,  vividly 
represent  fortune,  so  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all.  This  custom  implies 
both  a wish  of  happiness  and 
riches  for  the  newly  married  pair, 
and  is  also  a kind  of  talisman 
tending  to  produce  the  desired  good 
effects.  To  neglect  it  in  the  cere- 
monAyAVOuld,  doubtless,  injure  the 
future  of  the  j'oung  couple. 

d’he  bride  is  conducted  to  the 
table  or  altar,  upon  which  stands 
the  tablet  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (1); 
candles  burn  and  incense  is  lighted 
in  the  censer. 


(1)  The  inscription  on  this  tablet  reads  as  follows:  Spii'itnal  seat  of  the  true  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  (rulin^r  over)  the  three  regions,  the  ten  points  of  direction,  and 
all  living  creatures  (souls). 

The  three  regions  of  existence  are,  according  to  the  Taoists,  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
waters;  according  to  the  Buddhists,  the  regions  of  earthly  longings,  of  form  and  formless- 
ness (this  latter  place  is  the  ante-chamber  to  Nirvana). 

The  ten  dii’ections  are  the  four  cardinal  points,  together  wdth  the  four  intermediate 
ones,  to  which  are  added  “above  and  below”  (Note  of  English  translator), 
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The  bridegroom  takes  his  place  beside  the  bride,  then  both 
bow  profoundly  (kneel)  before  the  tablet;  the  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  before  the  ancestral  tablet,  and  also  before  the  God  of  the 
kitchen,  I'sao-hiln  ^ after  which  they  mutually  salute  each  other, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  accomplished  (1). 

'J'he  new  couple  are  next  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber, 
where  both  sit  on  the  bed,  the  bride  meanwhile  holding  her  eyes 
doAvncast. 

Now  commences  an  abominable  ceremon}'  known  by  the  name 
of  Nao-sin-fang  j|^]  ^ that  is  to  say  ribaldry,  in  all  the  coarse- 
ness conveyed  by  this  word.  During  three  days  and  nights,  all 
may  come  in  to  see  the  bride,  and  pour  out  in  her  presence  the 
most  impertinent  remarks  (^2).  It  is  admitted  that  a grey-headed 
old  man  may  use  on  this  occasion  the  language  of  the  most  dissolute 
youth.  Such  are  the  horrors  of  paganism,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  even  the  very  notion  of  modesty  has  been  banished. 

(1)  See  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  Vol  I.  ]).  85,  the  same  ceremony  as 
practised  in  South  China.  Here  both  drink  some  witie  from  the  same  goblet,  a cock 
made  of  sugar  is  eaten,  and  the  wedding  dinner  is  partaken  of. 

(2)  Doolittle  remarks  that  this  is  a very  trying  ordeal  for  the  bride,  as  she  may  not 
I’efuse  to  be  seen,  nor  absent  herself  from  the  gaze  of  the  public.  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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N'ao  sing  fang.  Plaisanteries  grivoises. 
Nao  sin-fang.  Ribald  jesting. 
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In  several  places,  it  is  customary  for  the  newly  married  couple, 
to  visit  the  ancestral  hall  or  Tz‘e-l‘ariri  iji^  ^ of  the  family,  and 
there  worship  before  the  tablets  of  the  ancestors.  1 have  seen  this 
ceremony  performed  at  T‘ai-p‘ in  ) fa  ^ Ifti  .Vpan//wet  ^ 

province.  In  all  cases,  the  bride  must  offer  meats  before  the  tablet 
of  her  father-j n-la\v  and  mother-in-law,  if  they  happen  to  be 
deceased.  This  is  a strict  duty  for  a married  woman.  (1). 

Should  the  bride  die  before  accomplishing"  this  ceremony,  Con- 
fucius lays  down  the  principle  that  the  coffin  should  not  be  taken  to 
the  hall  of  the  eldest  ancestor,  nor  the  tablet  placed  beside  that  ot 
her  vencM'able  iriother-in-la\\ . Her  husband  mnst  not  walk  ;^in  the 
funeral  procession)  leaning"  on  a stick,  nor  wear  straw-sandals,  nor 
weep  for  her  in  a secluded  chamber. 

d'he  coi'pse  of  the  deceased  mnst  be  taken  back  to  her  family, 
and  intcrj'ed  amidst  its  members,  as  she  has  not  fulfilled  her  duties 
of  a daughter-in-law  2). 

) Id-ki  fifU  fE.  or  book  of  lliU'S,  L'b.  lzr-\\  (mi  T"  ”‘1  H j'i  I1Ü  jâ  If? 

^ iii  H rfii  ^ È'i  m til. 

(2)  Sec  Li-ki  fE  or  Itook  of  Ivites,  Cli.  V.  T.-eiig-lze-weu  n T-  r^i  whei-ein  are  i-cc- 
orded  the  proper  words  of  ('oiifucius  eslablisliiu'^  tlies(.;  observances. 

?L  T'  0 ^ üifl  T TÊ  ŸC  M M rt  # ^ M ^ ^ ± E dr 

til. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

DEATH  AND  BURIAL, 

0 

Peh  Shi 

ARTICLE  I. 

Kijoiti:  Divvni. 

As  soon  as  the  Hist  symptoms  of  approaching"  death  become 
apparent,  should  the  dyiny  pei'son  be  a child,  the  ceremony  of 
‘ ‘stiminonin^"  back  the  .sotil"  (See  chapter  on  this  subject)  is  alwavs 
practised.  Frequently  also  tlie  soul  ol'  persons  ol  more  advanced  rears 
is  called  back.  1 have  seen  it  practised  in  reyard  to  a youny  married 
man,  ay:ed  twenty-four  years,  and  already  the  head  of  a family. 

When  the  above  lite  has  been  unsuccessfully  accomplished, 
many  have  recourse  to  a supreme  and  last  device,  namely  to  briny 
the  temple-yod  or  Pu-sa/i  ^ into  the  abode  of  the  dyiny 

person.  This  ceremony  is  called  T'ni  Hii-xnh  ^ fetchiny 
the  Pii-finh  ^ ^ or  yod. 
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People  proceed  to  one  of  the  local  temples,  and  there  look  for 
the  statue  of  some  famous  "Pu-suh”  ^ It  is  placed  ou  a kind 

of  portable  altar-chair  attached  to  two  poles  ; four  men  bear  it  on 

their  shoulders,  while  two  others  precede,  beating  pongs  with  all 

their  might,  to  \>aru  that  the  god  is  passing  bv  and  pay  him  due 
honour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  hre-crackers  are  plentifully  sent 
off.  When  the  procession  I'eaches  the  door  of  the  dving  man's 
house,  the  god  is  received  with  full  honours,  and  begged  to  gracious- 
ly cure  the  sick  person,  or  at  least  to  indicate  an  etlicacious 
remedy  in  the  case.  'I'he  god  is  next  taken  to  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
so  that  he  may  there  select  a remedy  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  present  ailment.  ()ne  or  two  Taoist  priests,  Tho-kIil  -J*, 

attend  on  each  side  ot  the  Pii-sali  ^ as  he  rests  on  the  shoulders 

of  the  bearers.  The  apothecaiw  turns  round,  and  points  out  with 
the  linger  one  of  the  drawers  containing  his  drugs.  Should  the  Pit- 
f>alL  ^ remain  still,  it  is  a sign  that  the  remedy  is  of  no  avail  ; 

should  he  advance  or  wilhdra\v  a little,  oi'  rather  if  his  beaj'ers  help 
him  to  proceed  backwards  or  toi'wards,  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
the  apothecary  points  out  a remedy,  this  is  the  good  one,  and  that 
which  must  be  obtained  at  any  cost.  Needless  io  add  that  the 
apothecary  speculates  much  on  popular  credulity  to  vend  at  a high 
price  an  ordinary  remedy. 


The  out/ it  of  the  dead. 

In  case  of  serious  illness,  and  when  the  last  moment  draws 
near,  the  outtit  for  the  dead  is  prepared  in  all  haste.  This  outfit 
comprises  the  following  articles  : 

A).  In  the  case  of  a ninn  — Boots  and  a ceremonial  head-dress, 
minus  its  red  tassels  (these  two  articles  are  generally  made  of  paper); 
the  sole  of  the  boots  must  be  soft  and  Hexible,  hard-soled  foot-wear 
being  unsuited  for  the  dead  ; a long  gown  and  an  overcoat  or  Wai- 
t‘ao  ^|>  These  latter  must  not  be  furnished  witli  brass  buttons, 

as  they  would  be  over  weighty,  and  the  deceased  could  not  take 
them  over  to  the  nether  world.  Such  are  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  outer  garments. 
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'I'he  iindcr-wcar,  trousers  and  ^Yaistcoat,  must  be  padded,  even 
in  the  summer  season. 

P)).  In  the  case  of  a \^oiitan.  — A lon^  g^own,  over-mantle  and 
veil,  together  with  the  under-wear  above  mentioned. 

All  these  garments  must  be  new  as  much  as  possible;  they 
must  not  be  fur-lined  or  have  any  skins  of  animals,  and  consequently 
llannel  clothes  must  be  likewise  strictly  discarded,  lest  the  deceased 
might  be  reborn  into  the  body  of  an  animal. 

(ienerallv,  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  whole  under- 
wear is  made  of  white  cotton-cloth. 

'The  other  garments  ai'c  coloured,  according  to  the  taste  of  each 
one.  Ped  and  vellow  are,  however,  two  colours  reserved  for  scholars 
and  ofticials.  Silk  and  satin  may  be  generally  used. 

1'he  two  fastenings,  called  Kioh-Lai-lze  ^ which  bind 

the  lower  extremitv  of  the  trousers  at  the  ankle,  and  the  girdle 
properly  speaking,  Tai-lze  ^ are  carefully  omitted,  a simple 
string  being  used  instead  to  bind  the  waist. 

'The  reason  of  this  is  the  following:  the  girdle,  Tni-tze  ^ 
is  similarly  pronounced  in  Chinese  as  T'ai-lze  •^,  to  bear  away 
or  carry  off  children. 

Hence,  as  it  is  feared  above  all,  that  the  deceased  might  take  a 
fancy  to  carry  away  his  children  with  him  to  the  other  world,  he 
is  denied  the  use  of  a girdle. 

This  custom  is  based,  as  may  be  seen,  upon  mere  punning  on 
the  words.  Por  the  same  reason,  it  is  avoided  putting  the  buttons 
in  the  button-holes,  K^eu-tze  as  this  expression  sounds  like 

K‘eu-tze  “to  kidnap  children’'. 

I'he  dying  man  also  must  in  nowise  be  allowed  to  expire  on 
the  familv  bed,  as  this  would  be  subsequently  haunted.  In  the 
Northern  parts  of  China,  where  the  family  bed  is  an  adobe  construc- 
tion or  K^ang  it  is  said  that  if  a person  dies  thereon,  he  will 
have  to  transport  dry  clay-bricks  in  the  nether  world. 
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Great  care  is  therelore  taken  to  prepare  anotlier  bed,  eiiiplovin}< 
sometimes  a simple  door  placed  on  two  trestles,  and  on  which  the 
dying'  man  is  laid.  Howsoever  weak  he  may  be,  he  must  be  trans- 
ported on  this  rough  couch,  even  were  it  to  cause  his  death.  Let 
him  therefore  die,  but  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  laid-down 
rules  ! 

Those  who  assist  a dying  person  are  careful  to  take  away  all 
the  bed-curtains,  as  these,  it  is  thought,  resemble  a hshing'-net, 
and  it  the  dying  person  departs  from  this  world  surrounded  by  such 
meshes,  he  will  be  changed  into  a fish  in  the  other  world. 

A still  more  cruel  custom  consists  in  removing  the  pillow  from 
under  the  dying  person’s  head,  in  ordei'  that  the  feet  may  not  be 
perceived.  Should  he  happen  to  gaze  on  his  feet  Nvhen  dying,  great 
misfortunes  would  befall  his  children.  d’his  absurd  custom,  doubt- 
less, hastens  death  in  many  cases. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


Vlii;u  DIvMll. 

As  soon  as  the  dying-  person  has  given  up  the  ghost,  eare  is 
immediately  taken  to  consult  the  Imperial  almanac,  Ihi'anfi-Uh^i'eu 
iM  observe  whethei'  the  day  is  lucky  or  unliickv;  in  case 

it  happens  to  be  unlucky,  a sieve  or  a mirror  is  suspended  over  the 
door-^vay. 

d'he  sieve  allows  but  good  inlluences  to  pass  through  it,  while 
the  mirror  has  the  power  of  changing  evil  into  real  happiness. 

This  preliminary  operation  over,  it  is  proceeded  to  lay  out  the 
dead  person.  P'irst  he  is  washed,  then  the  black  strings  binding 
the  extremity  of  his  queue  arc  removed,  and  blue  ones  put  on.  A 
person  takes  cotton-wool  or  a towel  and  wipes  his  face  there^^ith. 
He  is  afterwards  dressed  out  in  his  moi'tuary  robes,  \vhich  we  have 
previously  described  (p.  42'. 

Paper  hangings  are  suspended  over  the  door-way,  to  announce 
that  a person  is  dead  in  the  family.  'I'hese  hangings  vary  in  form 
according  to  places;  in  some  localities,  they  are  dispensed  with, 
and  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  aflix  a few  written  characters  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  house. 

These  preparations  being  carried  out,  as  soon  as  night  sets  in, 
the  members  of  the  family  light  up  lanterns,  and  weeping,  proceed 
to  inform  the  local  tutelary  deity  T^u-ti  Lao-yeh  ± j-ijl  ^ that 
a member  of  the  family  has  departed  from  this  world.  They  beg 
him  to  show  kindness  towards  him,  stating  that  during  his  mortal 
career  he  was  weak  and  infirm,  and  toiled  hard  along  the  pathway 
of  life.  After  a display  of  hre-crackers  and  the  offering  of  incense, 
each  one  goes  home.  The  second  day,  all  return,  and  bearing- 
lanterns,  proceed  to  the  temple  of  the  local  deity  TUi-li  Lao-yeh  yh 
iil  ^ purpose  of  bringing  back  the  soul  of  the 

deceased,  which  was  deemed  to  be  hospitably  received  in  the  temple. 
But  where  is  it  to  be  found?  In  order  to  discover  its  whereabouts, 
a copper  coin  (cash)  is  rubbed  against  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and 
where  it  adheî'es  (whether  through  mere  chance,  or  because  it  has 
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encountered  a spider’s  web),  thei'e  dwells  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
which  is  forthwith  broup:ht  back. 

\\  hen  the  house  is  reached,  victuals  to  be  used  on  the  way,  are 
pnt  in  a kind  of  paper  wallet,  and  placed  on  a paper  sedan-chaii'  or 
a waggon,  according  to  the  locality.  'This  being'  accomplished,  the 
departed  soul  is  requested  to  take  its  seat  on  the  paper  waggon, 
and  start  for  the  long  journey  of  eternity.  The  waggon  is  then 
set  on  tire,  and  the  soul  wings  its  llight  to  the  nether  Avorld.  f're- 
quently  on  such  occasions,  some  of  his  old  shoes  are  burnt,  care 
having  been  taken  to  cut  the  soles  in  two;  through  this  device  they 
are  despatched  to  him  for  use  in  the  other  woi'ld. 

(tftentimes  also,  a small  table  covered  over  with  ashes  is  placed 
near  the  sedan  or  waggon,  in  order  to  act  as  a lift  for  the  departed 
soul,  and  help  it  to  entei'  more  conveniently  the  sedan-chair.  Each 
one  hastens  to  examine  AYhethei*  the  departing  spirit  has  not  left 
some  mark  resembling  a footprint  on  the  ashes. 

A rather  quaint  custom  consists  in  attaching  round  the  neck 
of  the  deceased  two  wisps  of  cotton-wool,  in  order  that  he  may  bear 
away  the  misfortune  of  the  family,  and  preserve  it  from  having  a 
too  numerous  brood  of  girls. 


Fig.  23 


Han-k'eou-ts^ien.  Sapèque  serrée  dans  la  bouche  du  défunt. 
Han-k'^eu-ts' ien.  Coin  pressed  in  the  month  of  a corpse. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

iM.  \(  i\<;  i iii:  ( <>Ki>si:  i\  nii:  coi  1 1\. 

I he  corpse  must  be  put  into  the  cofhn  on  a lucky  day,  as  it 
might  otherwise  contaminate  the  neighbourhood.  Some  I'amilies 
await  a da}^  or  even  two  before  putting  the  bodv  into  the  cothn. 

In  this  latter  case,  a large  kitchen-knife  is  placed  on  the  corpse, 
as  it  lies  in  the  bier.  This  sharp  cutting  instrument  is  heavy,  and 
can  be  used  as  a defensive  weapon.  The  deceased  is  rendered 
unable  to  get  away,  and  so  his  soul  cannot  further  return  to 
molest  the  living. 

For  clearness  sake,  we  shall  mention  brielly  the  ordinary 
superstitions  connected  with  the  colfin  itself,  after  which  we  shall 
describe  the  divers  objects  placed  in  the  mortuary  room. 

1“.  PlaciiKj  the  corpse  in  tho  coffin-lhe  coffin  itself. 

In  the  Lower  Vang-tze  ^ region,  every  colfin  is  closed 
with  a big  nail,  called  Tze-sun-ting  ^ “the  posterity  nail". 

This  is  deemed  essential  in  order  to  obtain  numerous  offspring. 
The  custom  exists  little  in  North  Kiang-su  yX  Ngan-li\cei 

^ however,  all  put  a small  copper  coin  y'ash'i  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse. 

Sometimes  the  mouth  is  maintained  open  by  means  of  a small 
wooden  wedge  ; at  other  times,  it  is  opened  by  loosening  the  jaws 
contracted  during  the  last  convulsions  of  death.  This  solemn  oper- 
ation is  carried  out  quite  methodically.  A pair  of  cords  or  threads 
are  placed  crossing  each  other  on  the  open  cothn,  one  extending  from 
head  to  foot,  the  other  being  drawn  over  the  face.  They  must  meet 
exactly  over  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  as  it  lies  in  the  coffin. 

At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  threads,  a third  one  is 
suspended,  bearing  at  its  extremity  a small  copper  coin  (cash),  which 
drops  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  It  is  left  there  some 
lime  and  then  withdrawn.  This  is  called  IJ nn-k‘eu-P‘ie)i 
or  coin  pressed  in  the  mouth. 

'I’he  eldest  son,  if  he  be  still  young,  treasures  this  coin,  and 
hangs  it  on  his  neck  as  an  amulet.  Should  he  be  unwdlling  to  use 
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it,  it  is  offered  as  a present  to  some  other  family,  to  be  \vorn  by  the 
eldest  of  the  boys. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  remark  here  that  many  pagan  children, 
who  wear  coins  i^cashi  hung  on  to  the  neck  by  a red  string,  have 
among  them  one  which  has  been  pressed  in  the  mouth  of  a corpse 
Iîan-k‘ou-ls‘ ien  □ if,  and  another  issued  from  the  mouth  of 
^ ^ ^ (^See  de laou-xcuri )i<i  ch.nr}ii.<  <-no/  atii  iileLs). 

Frequently  a little  I'ice  is  placed  in  the  niouth  of  the  corpse, 
previous  to  removing  the  wooden  wedge;  this  is  the  farewell  meal 
given  here  below. 

Let  us  lUAN  sec'  lutw  the  colli n.  the  last  resting-place  ol  man  in 
this  world,  is  prepared.  At  the  bottom  of  it  are  placed  little 
bundles  containing  dry  lime,  ashes  and  earth.  'I'hese  must  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  vears  \vhich  the  deceased  has  lived.  If  he  dies  at 
sixty,  sixty  parcels  must  be  placed  in  the  coffin.  All  these  materials 
are  wrapped  up  in  paper  ''P'i-chi” 

Sometimes  a layei'  of  cotton-wool  is  added  to  serve  as  a 
mattress.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  is  placed  a cushion,  called 
Ling-kioh-clien  ^ yl)  oi'  buffalo-horn  pillow,  from  its  resem- 

blance to  the  horned  shape  of  the  water-caltrop. 

'This  pillow  is  composed  of  two  parts  juxtaposited,  and  must 
not  contain  eithei'  straw  oi'  chaff,  but  only  ashes  and  dry  lime.  The 
upper  covering  is  made  of  red  cloth,  tfie  two  corners  (horns)  being 
turned  upwards;  the  lower  covering  is  of  blue  cloth,  and  the  inferior 
corners  are  turned  downwards.  'They  resemble  a pair  of  .crescents 
juxtaposited.  'fhe  head  of  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  crescent.  It  is  dressed  out  in  full  mortuary  robes,  and  cover- 
ed over  with  a red  wadded  ciuilt  as  wide  as  the  coflin.  For  the  last 
time,  a little  rice  is  put  in  the  dead  man's  hands,  in  order  that  he 
may  apease  therewith  the  hungry  dogs  of  the  village,  which  he  must 
cross  on  his  way  to  the  nether  world. 

(1)  ^ Ling.  The  water-caltrop  (Trapri  hicorniH)^  an  aquatic  vegetable,  the  fruit  of 

which  is  eaten. 


'I'his  is  called  the  viand  for  apeasinjj;  the  dopes,  ra-lipa-sh  ili 

Others,  endowed  with  more  foresipht,  add  thereto  a pair  of 
chopsticks,  1o  be  used  as  cndpels,  in  case  the  hunprv  doges  made  a 
too  determined  attack  to  bite  him.  A mirror  is  placed  in  an  upright 
position  at  his  feet,  in  order  that  his  own  rellected  image  would 
deliver  him  from  any  snbsecinent  death.  Dead  twice  for  all,  he 
could  hardly  die  apain  1 

Wealthy  folks  lay  the  coi'pse  on  a bed  of  gold  oi'  silver  ingots. 
'I'his  alfords  them  happiness  unalloyed,  and  assures  the  future  of 
their  posterity  (See  on  ancieul  cu.^tom,  ('h.  Ardcle  l). 

Most  well-to-do  people  have  their  dead  equipped  with  je\vels,  a 
custom  ^^'hich  proNokes  the  cupidity  of  robbei's,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  violation  of  these  rich  tombs. 
Chinese  law  visits  this  crime  with  the  death-penalty. 

When  the  corpse  has  been  fully  laid  out  in  its  grave  clothes 
and  placed  on  the  bier,  a very  clean  towel  is  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and  used  in  wiping  for  the  last  time  the  face  of  the  deceased,  after 
wdiich,  the  strip  of  cloth  called  T><infj-]i'ea-pa  P or  cloth 
for  washing  the  mouth,  is  nailed  on.  'fhis  extends  entirely  over 
the  cotlin,  beneath  the  coveiy  and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  dust 
from  entering,  or  falling  on  the  face  of  the  corpse. 

.Nothing  further  now  remains  but  to  close  the  collin.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  draNV  thi'ee  hairs  from  the  queue  ol  the  deceased; 
these  are  entwined  on  three  big  nails  intended  for  closing  the  lid 
of  the  collin.  'I'hey  are  called  "MCmmCnp”  ^ or  also  '"C/ava//- 
Liinj  ’ jji^t  that  is  entwined  nails. 

Here  again  there  is  a real  pun  on  the  two  expressions  : 11  nii- 

iing  to  entwine  a nail,  and  Wan-tiiig  0®  • posterity, 

descendants. 

Similarlv,  there  is  a play  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
Chwan-Lintj  iji|.  fj,  to  wind  (something)  round  a nail,  and  C/avM??- 
tinn  fÿ  T’  propagate  posterity.  In  fine,  it  is  an  omen  portend- 
ing' numei'ous  descendants. 
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W hcii  the  carpeiilcM'  ai^proaches  to  clriNc  do^^■ll  the  Idje  nails 
used  J'or  closing'  the  colli n,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  kneeling'  heside 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  sire,  shouts  to  him:  “fear  not,  they  are 
^oin^'  to  nail  down  the  collin!" 

In  several  jDlaces,  it  is  the  son  himself  \\ho  drives  in  the 
first  nail. 

Likewise,  \\hen  as  stated  above,  the  stidp  of  cloth  called  7’sû/f/- 
kU>u-i)u  -jff  p /fjf,  is  nailed  on,  the  son  has  t(.)  warn  his  father  t(; 
withdi'aw  his  hands,  in  order  to  a^■oid  bein^  wounded  by  the  nails, 

W'hen  all  these  pre])arations  are  over,  the  collin  is  placed  on 
t\>o  trestles,  in  the  middle  of  the  mortuary  chamber,  awaitiny  the 
burial . 

Of>jects  placed  heside  the  coffin. 

At  the  head  of  the  collin,  but  to  the  front,  and  consequently 
between  the  outer  door  and  the  collin  itself,  is  j^laced  a small  table. 
It  is  important  to  understand  well  the  objects  laid  on  this  table,  as 
it  is  in  reality  the  centre  of  all  superstitions. 

A).  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  erected  the  seat  of  the  soul, 

called  Liurj-tso-tze  ® or  Ilwun-pdii-tze  ^ “jy  (the  y host’s 

slab).  d’his  is  a paper  tablet,  a kind  of  envelope  or  lari^e  rectangu- 
lar red  wrapper,  supposed  to  contain  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
whose  name  is  written  thereon. 

H) .  On  the  left  of  this  tablet  is  laid  a bowl  of  rice,  in  the 

middle  ol  which  is  placed  a boiled  or  hard  eppy  having’  a hole  pierced 
in  its  upper  paid.  'Two  chopsticks  are  stuck,  either  in  the  epp  itself, 
or  in  the  rice,  according'  to  places.  'I'his  offering'  is  called  the  I'ice 

placed)  at  the  rear  of  the  head,  Tao-l'eu-faiL  1/|(  |)1^. 

C).  On  the  right  of  the  tablet,  in  a large  bowl,  is  placed  a 

cock,  slaughtered  but  uncooked  ; the  feathers,  except  those  of  the 

tail,  have  been  entirely  j^lucked  off,  and  the  head  is  turned  towards 
the  collin. 

I) ;.  On  the  middle  of  the  table,  before  the  tablet,  is  a censer, 

in  which  incense  is  burning'. 


Fig.  24 
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Tao-t‘ eou-fan.  Le  riz  de  derrière  la  tète. 


Tao-tUu-fan.  Rice  placed  hehmd  the  head  of  a corpse. 


\\).  ( )n  each  side  of  the  tablet  are  two  lai'^e  candlesticks,  in 

which  two  candles  bni'n  constantly. 

1^').  ( )n  the  front  of  the  table,  neai'  the  coi'nei',  is  a small 

Chinese  lamp,  fed  with  oil. 

Cd.  Several  add  to  the  above  a pair  of  chopsticks,  a wine-cnp,  a 
jar  of  ^^■ine,  a Wcash-hand-basin  for  toilet  purposes,  and  a pair  of  shoes, 
the  soles  of  which  are  cut  in  two  and  wrapped  up  in  cotton-cloth. 

Under  the  coffin,  between  the  t^vo  benches,  is  placed  a lamp 
(not  unfi'equently  equip|3ed  with  seven  wicks,  Ts‘ ih-xi iirj-leiig  ^ 

which  burns  day  and  nipht. 

'To  the  real'  ol  the  lamp  is  placed  a mirror,  wherein  is  rellected 
the  imape  of  the  coflin.  d'his  collin  is  thus  reckoned  as  two,  hence 
loi'  some  time  to  come  no  other  death  will  occur  in  the  familv.  d'he 
lamp  is  often  placed  on  the  grindstone  of  the  household. 

'I'he  anne.xed  enp  i'a\  inp  illusl  rales  all  this  ceremonial. 

d“.  ExCOI-lilltl  lll(‘  xOlll.  II IKJ-I  i lUj  ^î.j- 

( )n  the  third  or  Tilth  day  after  death,  ^vcalthv  families  invite 
Buddhist  priests  to  help  the  soul  over  the  bridge  (doubtless,  the 
bridg-e  of  anf.i'uish,  spanning'  (he  red  torrent,  and  from  the  summit 
of  w'hich,  the  two  demons  Short-life  and  (Juick-death , cast  into  the 
waters  beneath  the  souls  travelling'  over  itb  (1). 

Buddhist  pi  iests  arrive  in  procession,  and  at  eveninii',  assemble 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Outside  the  principal  door, 
a rotig-h  construction  resemblin^^  a bridge  is  erected,  bv  means  of 
tables  placed  with  the  four  feet  upwards  ; to  each  foot  of  these  tables 
is  attached  a lighted  lantern. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  is  placed  an  elevated  platform, 
on  which  the  principal  Buddhist  priest  ascends,  w'earing'  his  live- 
cornered  cap.  Standing-  on  the  platform,  he  recites  some  incantation 
classics,  then  scatters  cakes  on  the  ground,  which  are  scrambled 
for  bv  the  spectators  ; the  priests  then  depart  and  the  ceremonv  is 
CO  n eluded. 


(1)  Sl('  Yuh-lih  clTao-chw'iUi  lÊ  Tia'iilAf  on  thr  Infernal  regions. 


'i'^.  A-w;iilinfi  the  luiria]. 

Whether  the  eoflin  be  kept  for  a lonp  or  short  time  in  the 
house  of  the  departed,  matters  little;  it  is  the  tablet,  scat  ol  the 
soul,  that  becomes  the  object  of  all  customai'v  supei'stitions. 

Every  person  coming'  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  must  bring' 
some  mock-money,  which  is  presented  to  the  person  appointed  for 
receiving'  guests. 

'I'he  guest  '.'.ill  then  burn  the  mock-money,  and  oUer  his  con- 
dolences to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  evho  bows  his  acknoNvledgments 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  to  show  thereby  ho^v  profound  is  his  gi'ief. 

The  tablet  remains  exposed  during  forty-nine  days,  or  the  full 
space  of  seven  weeks. 

During  this  time,  a series  of  funeral  repasts  is  given  and 
presents  are  received.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  found  “mourning 
scrolls”,  Wan-chiinri  ||)J^-,  or  large  inscriptions  -written  on  rectan- 
gular ])icces  of  satin,  silk,  or  cloth,  and  which  are  cai'i'ied  on  the 
burial  day  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

While  the  coHin  rests  on  the  trestles,  little  children  are  wont 
to  leap  over  it,  in  order  to  obtain  courage. 

We  shall  see  iu  like  manner,  how  the  egg  placed  in  the  bow'l 
of  rice,  beside  the  head  of  the  corpse,  is  eaten  for  the  same  purpose. 
A pun  is  made  on  the  woi'cl  '‘Tan”  meaning  an  egg,  and  "Tan” 
j}fyd  courage.  Eating  this  egg  will  inspire  courage. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


lU  lUAI.. 

1".  Prt^pni-I iifj  lhe  burial . 

Almost  everywhere,  a skilled  j^eomancer  is  summoned  to  inspect 
the  environs,  and  select  a suitable  spot  as  a burial-place.  His  dutv 
is  also  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  colli n must  be  laid. 

( )n  this  depend  fortune,  literary  deprees,  and  a numerous  posteritv. 
huture  happiness  is  inlluenced  by  the  judicious  choice  of  a burial- 
site  (1). 

Generally,  the  j^eomancer,  after  having'  selected  a favourable 
site,  takes  a live  cock,  and  traces  with  the  bill  of  the  bird  a kind  of 
cross  on  the  ground:  he  then  pours  thereon  some  native  ^^■ine. 

Wealthy  folks  have  a solemn  ceremony  for  dotting'  the  character 
Chu  on  the  tablet  of  the  deceased  (2  . 

For  this  purpose  they  invite  a literary  graduate,  who  dressed 
out  in  ofhcial  j'obes,  ascends  majestically  a platform,  takes  with 
solemnitv  in  his  hand  a pencil  dipped  in  vermilion,  and  makes  the 
famous  dot  on  the  top  of  the  character  Chu  . d'his  is  called  dotting' 
the  character  Chu  ^ or  Ticit-chu  Lb*-'  ceremony  is  rather 

expensive,  but  also  what  honour  it  confers  on  the  family  1 d'he  rite 
is  accomplished  either  in  the  ancestral  hall  or  at  the  burial  ground. 

In  this  latter  case,  some  eminent  person  must  be  also  invited 
to  perfoi'in  the  solemn  bowings  to  the  Earth,  made  on  the  brink  of 
open  grave  just  before  lowering  the  collin.  ddie  person,  who  thus 
olhciates,  is  styled  Tz‘e-Cu,  )|ijî]  (he  who  sacrihees  to  the  Ffarth), 

^vhile  the  one  who  has  dotted  the  character  Chu  is  called  Tinn- 

chu-hwan  ^ (he  who  superintends  the  dotting  of  the  cha- 
racter). 

2®.  CarryiiKj  out  Lhe  coffin. 

While  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priests,  "Wao-s/ri"  surround 

the  corpse  and  terminate  the  liturgie  prayers  ; as  mock-money  is 


(1)  See  article  on  Fuiig-slmi  ^ Cli.  VIII  § '2. 

(2j  See  Doolittle.  Social  Life  of  the  Cliiiu'se.  ^'ol.  I.  p.  207. 


bein^'  burnt  in  abundance,  the  collin  is  at  last  taken  out.  This  is 
a solemn  moment,  and  loud  lamentations  break  forth.  ()ne  of  the 
Taoist  priests,  armed  with  a large  kitchen-knife,  strikes  the  cofhn, 
and  bi'eaks  with  a second  blow  an  eiupty  bo^^■|.  'khe  purpose  of 
this  is  to  awaken  the  defunct,  and  warn  him  to  make  ready  for  the 
approaching  journey. 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  heavy  cofhn  is  lifted  up  and  borne 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  also  the  table,  upon  which  has  been 
placed  the  tablet  of  the  deceased. 

'I’he  eldest  son,  leaning  on  the  cofhn,  kneels  down  before  the 
corpse;  he  wTars  fidl  mourning'  dress,  and  bears  on  his  head  the 
three-ridged  cap,  San-iininj-hwni}  — _ so  called  from  its  pe- 

culiar shape. 

'The  Ifuddhist  priests  invite  him  to  take  his  father’s  tablet  and 
fetch  it  back  home,  after  which  he  returns  and  follows  the  funeral 
pi'ocession,  leaning'  on  the  heai'se.  lie  bo\vs  his  respects  to  the 
bearers,  and  begs  them  to  carry  gently  his  venerable  sire.  In  case 
they  mav  fulfil  this  duty  negligently,  he  is  armed  with  a kind  of 
\\ond,  entwined  with  a long  strip  of  white  paper,  and  stvled  Tao- 
.sa7?r/-p<‘n If/  fflj  Nvherewith  he  can  chastise  them  if  thev  jolt 

too  much  the  coi'pse  in  the  collin  (1). 

( )n  the  top  of  the  collin  is  placed  a rooster,  one  of  its  legs  being- 
attached  by  a string  to  the  cai'ryi ng- poles  (2).  The  word  cock,  Ki 
is  pronounced  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  ‘‘‘Kih"  mean- 
ing' good  luck.  'The  bird  is  therefore  of  g'ood  omen  (d). 

r.et  us  remark  by  the  way,  that  if  the  deceased  had  but  an 
only  son  of  tender  years,  all  precautions  are  taken  lest  he  would  bear 
him  awaay  to  the  world  of  spirits.  When  the  collin  is  taken  out  of 
the  house,  the  little  lad  is  placed  in  a large  basket,  and  hoisted  bv 


(1)  111  several  places,  this  strip  of  white  paper,  entwiiu  d round  a haiiihoo,  is  used  as 
a mark  to  fluide  tlie  departc'd  spirit  hack  to  tlu'  fijravi'. 

(2)  In  Southern  China  a Avhite  cock  is  used.  Doolitlle.  Social  Life  of  tlu'  Chinoso. 
Vol.  I.  p.  21  1. 

(;L  See  Cli.  X.  Article  VI]  1. 


means  ol  a cord  and  pulley  fixed  in  a ei'oss-ljeam , lo  beneath  the 

I'ool  ol  the  house.  lie  is  thus  kept  out  of  daiiper,  and  the  deceased 
must  depart  without  him. 

3“.  Ordei-  of  the  fu.nei-nl  proce.'<><i()u  '!). 

a) .  'The  procession  oj^ens  by  two  men  cai'ryinp'  a j^air  of  sti'eam- 

ers  or  hag's,  made  of  white  paper,  and  called  “Yiit-lv.  faii-tze  ij| 
ll'ff  JM  O'*  landmarks  to  guide  the  spirit  on  its  way  to  Hades. 

b) .  ddiey  are  followed  by  a person  scattering  mock-money,  lie 

carries  a basket  hlled  with  a plentiful  supplv  of  papei'-coin,  and 
strews  it  along  the  ^vay,  to  enable  the  departed  spirit  to  purchase 

its  passage,  and  secure  ‘Hhc  right  of  way"  to  the  world  of  shades  ,^2). 

c) .  Ihvo  large  paper  ligures  called  T‘uii[j-nh  and 

T‘ nnij-niin  a damsel  and  a youth  fS).  'The  lirst  bears  a tea- 

cup  and  tea-pot;  the  second  cai'ries  a tobacco-pipe  and  pouch.  They 
are  designed  to  act  as  sla'es  or  servants  to  the  dead  man  in  the 
infernal  regions. 

cl).  Two  miniature  luountains,  one  styled  the  golden  mountain, 
Kin-shaii  ^ f[j , made  of  gold-gilt  paper;  the  other  called  the  silver 
mountain,  Yin-shioi  f[j , made  of  silver-gilt  paper.  ffoth  are 
destined  to  furnish  the  deceased  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  (i). 

e'.  Two  bearers  carry  a papei'  sedan-chair,  Lu-lnao  ji'ff  i|iT^,  for 
the  benelit  of  the  deceased. 

f) .  'There  are  also  mock-steeds,  \vith  their  riders,  all  in  paper, 

it  is  needless  to  say. 

g) .  'Two  papei'  swash-bucklers,  called  the  ‘‘gods  opening  the 

wav"  /v h'u'-/w-.s/ie?7  jjff  ijitjl,  or  Ta-Ui-sheii  ^ Their  duty  is 

to  clear  the  road,  and  disperse  all  intruders  who  might  obstruct  the 
way  (5). 

(1)  See  also  Doolittle.  .Social  Life  of  tlie  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  ]).  200. 

(2)  See  Ch.  III.  article  VIT,  infra. 

(o)  Doolittle  calls  them  the  “^-oldeii  lad"  and  the  ‘ynnnmeous  lass".  Il)id.  p.  did. 

(t)  Two  famous  temph's,  art'  erected  on  ^..mlden  and  silver  Islands,  opposite  Clieu- 
kiang  ll,  province  of  Kiaiiic-su  '/X 

(5)  Tliey  art>  from  ten  to  fiftt'cn  fet't  lonir,  and  four  or  tive  in  diamett'r.  d’liey  are 
bni-nt  in  front  of  the  ^rave.  Doolittle,  loc.  cit.  p.  20:1. 


One  of  them  bears  a elub,  and  the  otlier  an  axe. 

h) .  After  these  are  berne  the  tablets  of  the  spii'it  of  the  deceas- 
ed, [^‘ai  f'olloNN'i ng'  the  practice  of  hiph  ofhcials,  they  ai'e 

accompanied  by  a host  of  youthful  attendants, 

carrying-  various  insipnia.  The  deceased  is  deemed  to  have  acquired 
an  increase  of  dignity  in  the  nether  woiid,  hence  he  is  accompanied 
by  his  insignia  of  rank. 

i) .  At  the  extremity  of  bamboos  are  carried  special  insignia, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  processions  in  honour  of  the  gods  : Ts'iiit- 
fu,  Iwnn-liia.  (uplurncdl  hands,  adzes  and  hammers  etc...  all  in 
tinfoil . 

Wealthy  people  have  these  instruments  carried  in  front  of  the 
colli n.  They  are  carved  in  wood,  and  covered  over  with  tinfoil. 

jh  'I'he  procession  of  Taoist,  Tao-.s//i  M J:,  or  Buddhist  jji'iests, 
wearing'  the  surplice  or  coloured  cope  Kia-sha  ^ (1),  and  playing' 
the  llute,  beating'  cvmbals,  or  murmuring'  some  liturgical  prayers. 

k).  f’our  litei’ary  g'i'aduates,  acting'  as  masters  of  ceremonies, 
and  conducting'  the  funeral  rites. 

4".  A(  the  (irave-fii(l(> . 

As  soon  as  the  procession  has  left  the  city  or  village,  all  these 
insignia  are  bui'nt,  and  thus  deemed  foiwvarded  to  the  deceased,  to 
be  used  bv  him  in  the  land  of  shades  (sometimes,  however,  they 
are  hred  at  the  grave-side).  (ienerally,  the  only  objects  retained, 
are  the  two  white  paper-streamei's,  Yin-ln  fan-tze  fll  M which 
arc  stuck  in  the  g'l'ound,  oi'i  each  side  of  the  colhn  ol  the  departed, 
in  Older  that  his  soul,  after  its  (light  througB'i  the  air,  may  easily 
hud  again  the  grave  (2). 

Wdiile  the  colli  n is  being'  lowered  into  the  grave,  mock-money 
is  burnt  and  music  played;  lirc-crackers  are  sent  off  in  abundance, 
lamentations  and  wailings  are  I'edoubled,  and  all  kneel  down  to  bow 
a last  farewell  to  the  deceased. 


(1)  From  tho  Sanscrit  Kasim ijti,  a coloured  garnumt.  Nowadays,  a cope  oi'  outer 
i-ol)c  worn  by  J’.uddliist  pri(‘sts  wlicii  o1'ficiaiin<^u  It  is  made  of  very  tliin  cotton  oi-  f^uiuze. 
('d)  See  arlicb'  on  Streanu'rs,  Cli.  V.  .Vrticle  \’I1.  infra. 
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Frequently  also,  a paper  sedan-chair  is  burned,  to  be  used  by 
the  departed  spirit  when  travelling-  to  the  lower  reg-ions  (1),  to  which 
he  is  conducted  by  a hind  of  nshei'-demon . called  Yin-kwei  ruruj-lze 
^jl  ^ M (the  lad  leading-  the  soul;. 

Each  disembodied  spirit  has  a name  written  on  its  forehead  : 
“honourable  penitent",  “obedient  servant"...  etc.  It  is  Txao-ki'ni 
, the  kitchen-god,  who  thus  mai'ks  his  devotees,  recommending 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  ruler  of  Hades. 

()ne  meets  freqneutlv  along  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lields  or  on  the  hill-sides,  colli  ns  simply  covered  over  with  straw  or 
wild  plants.  It  is  interesting  to  know’  the  reason  thereof. 

'Three  reasons  are  generallv  assigned  for  this  custom. 

1“.  'The  time  for  the  burial  of  the  deceased  w’as  found  to  be 
unlucky,  the  fortune-tellers  having  declared,  that  a burial  on  that 
special  day  would  bring  misfortune  on  the  descendants,  hence  the 
coffin  has  been  simplv  laid  on  the  ground,  and  temporarily  covered 
over,  awaiting  a luckv  day  in  which  the  burial  may  take  place. 

2".  A luckv  burial-place  for  the  coffin  has  not  yet  been  found, 
(ieomancers,  either  cannot  agree,  or  the  family  wishes  to  obtain  a 
luckv  spot,  but  the  OAvner,  guessing  the  intention  of  the  purchaser, 
raises  the  price.  In  such  cases,  the  coffin  is  laid  on  a temporarv 
resting-place,  aAvaiting  a full  burial  ceremony  when  the  site  has 
been  purchased. 

3°.  Women,  who  die  in  childbirth,  are,  as  we  shall  subseq- 
uent! v see,  most  harshly  treated  by  Buddhism.  'The  coffin,  in  which 
their  mortal  remains  are  placed,  must  remain  exposed  in  the  open 
during  three  vears.  It  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  straw,  but 
it  is  not  allowed  to  bury  it,  or  raise  a mound  over  it.  It  is  thus 
that  this  inhuman  doctrine  brands  with  a public  stigma  the  memory 
of  those  unfortunate  victims. 


(1)  It  is  charitably  supposed  he  would  enjoy  riding,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  walk 
to  the  infernal  regions.  Doolittle.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  174. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


Al  lEK  illi;  IU  I«I\I  . 

l'^ixed  liiiiex  for  mourn  lioj  ^errices. 

l'he  third  clay  afier  the  bui'ial,  the  ceremony  called  * ‘returning 
to  the  mountain"  |](  : yrave-side)  is  performed.  Four 

bowls  of  meat  are  ofl'ered,  pork,  fowl,  fish  and  pea-curd.  ( )n  the 
table  are  placed  a pair  of  chopsticks,  a jar  of  wine  and  a wine-plass. 

'I'wo  tresses  of  rice-straw,  havinp,' a number  of  knots  correspond- 
ing' to  the  years  the  deceased  lived  hei'e  below,  ai'e  placed  (ui  each 
side  of  the  grave  : the  exti'emitv  of  these  is  then  lii'ed  to  keep  company 
with  the  departed  spirit.  'I'hev  ai'e  called  “smoke  faggots  ) on- 
iiru-pii  |j^  and  remnants  of  them  are  found  frequently  near 
yraves.  On  the  same  occasion,  lii'e-crackei's  are  sent  oil  and  mock- 
money  is  buimt  on  the  grave. 

'This  ceremony  is  sometimes  called  “rounding'  oil  the  mound  or 
tumulus"  Yuan-fun 

It  is  especially  on  that  same  dav  that  the  departed  spii'it  I'etui'us 
to  its  foi'iuer  home,  seeking'  daylight  (literally  his  eye-sight  Yen- 
kwnïKj  |j^  -3^),  of  Nvhich  he  had  been  recently  deprived  there. 

So  far,  every  care  has  been  taken  not  to  disturb  anything  in 
the  house.  It  is  not  swept,  and  clothes  and  bed-coverlets  are  left 
unwashed,  lest  the  deceased,  on  I'eturning',  would  not  enjoy  again 
the  light  of  day  or  recover  his  eve-sight.  Now,  in  what  inanner  of 
way  does  the  departed  spirit  return? 

Some  say  that  he  scrambles  down  through  the  chimney,  and 
so  a little  ladder  made  of  bamboo  or  reeds  is  placed  against  the 
fireplace,  to  facilitate  his  entering'  the  house. 

tJthers  prefer  believing'  that  he  climbs  over  the  garden-wall, 
so  again  a little  ladder  is  placed  there  to  help  him  over. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  spread  some  fine  ashes  over  the  lloor  of 
the  room,  in  order  to  discover  from  his  footprints,  whethei'  he  has 
been  reborn  as  a man  or  has  entered  the  body  of  a brute.  'That 
night  is  a sleepless  one  for  the  members  of  the  house,  and  if  the 
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least  noise  is  lieard  at  tlie  doot  or  the  tvi ndow-sill , immediately  all 
li^'lits  are  put  otit. 

An  epp‘  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  him  and  placed  in  a 
l)o\\l,  as  also  a single  chopslick,  in  ordei'  to  detain  him  fnriher. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a most  ditlicnlt  task  to  cat  a hard 
egg',  when  one  is  provided  with  only  one  chopstick. 

The  expected  visit  i>eing'  over,  the  egg  is  given  to  children  iii 
order  to  increase  theii'  courage,  T;ni-I.:p  la  pi^n  being 

made  on  the  word  Tan  IJt  egg,  and  Tan  jjff  the  gall,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  seat  of  courage  in  China. 

The  oiTering  of  a house,  pro^ided  with  furniture,  servants  and 
other  requisites,  the  whole  in  paper,  is  made  on  the  forty-ninth  day 
after  death,  at  least  generally  (l).  It  is  buimt,  and  thus  conveyed 
to  the  woi'ld  of  shades  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased. 

Frequentlv,  a second  paper-house  is  burnt  for  those  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  Hfty  or  sixty  years,  'hhis  offering  is  made  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

iaistlv,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  an  old  man  has  no 
surviving  children,  and  that  some  of  his  brothers  or  next  of  kin  are 
already  deceased. 

As  he  will  thus  have  nobody  to  otter  him  a paper-house  after 
death,  he  anticipates  on  the  event,  and  burns  one  for  his  own  use, 
having  taken  care  to  forward  it  to  one  of  his  relatives  in  the  nether 
world,  begging  him  to  keep  it  in  store  for  him,  until  the  day  when 
he  shall  come  to  enjoy  it.  The  Chinaman  is  far-seeing,  whatever 
people  max'  say  to  the  contrary  ! d'he  olTering  of  this  paper-house 
is  called  “providing  tor  old  age"  Cheu-ling  gjc 

“Straw-tresses"  or  Fan-lr'i'ien  ^ |^[.  Who  has  not  seen  along 
countrv  roads  and  by-\vays.  the  remnants  of  straw-tresses  placed  on 
graves?  ’I'hese  tresses  or  circlets  of  straw  are  called  Fan-PFaen  |j^ 


(1)  In  Southern  Cliina,  this  is  also  a ver\'  husy  and  eventful  day.  The  inournin" 
family  provides  a feast  for  invited  relatives  and  friends.  After  this  date,  the  offering  of 
rice  to  the  deceased  is  discontinued  ; he  must  henceforth  cook  his  own  food.  Doolittle. 
Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  187. 
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or  Fan-lin-tzc>  Chinese  cooks  use  them  to  warm  the 

various  dishes  served  up  as  an  accompaniment  to  cooked  rice. 

'I'hese  old  straw-tresses  are  placed  on  the  graves  of  children,  to 
prevent  the  “heavenly  dog"  T‘ien-keu  3R  from  devouring  them 
(1).  They  are  thus  encircled  or  hedged  in,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
graves,  and  cannot  be  'svilhdrawn  from  them.  Moreover,  the  heaven- 
ly dog  takes  the  tress  for  a collar,  and  retreats  in  all  haste,  in 
which  case  he  resembles  much  the  dog"  of  the  fable,  that  had  little 
love  for  his  collar. 

'I’he  following  are  some  of  the  hxed  times,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  when  certain  mourning  ceremonies  are  practised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dead. 

()n  the  hrst  day  of  the  first  month,  thev  are  wished  a happy 
new  year,  crackers  are  exploded,  and  mock-money  is  placed  on  the 
graves. 

( )n  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  the  first  year  after 
death,  a lamp  is  placed  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  with  a box  of 
matches  beside  it,  in  order  that  the  departed  spirit  may  light  it 
again  himself,  in  case  it  went  out.  This  lamp  is  called  the  “ghost's 
lamp"  Kwei-temj  ^ Many  wealthy  folks  place  large  vases  hlled 

with  oil  near  the  graves  of  their  dead,  d'hese  vast  receptacles  are 
in  reality  lamps  and  burn  for  whole  months. 

At  the  festival  of  the  tombs  or  Ts'in{j-mi}irj  ^ (clear- 
brightnes.s),  celebrated  about  April  5,  all  grave-mounds  must  be 
repaired,  rounded  off  and  cleaned  ; a round  sod  of  fresh  earth  is  dug 
up,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  tnmulus.  'I'his  round 
sod  of  earth,  it  is  thought,  represents  the  ceremonial  head-dress 
worn  by  the  Chinese.  Fire-crackers  are  exploded,  mock-monev  is 
burnt,  and  the  ceremony  is  brought  to  a close  by  a series  of  bow- 
ings towards  the  ground.  Sometimes,  meats  are  placed  on  a 
table  before  the  grave,  and  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed.  In  the  province  of  Kiang-Hu  '/T  mock-money  is  placed 
in  a hamper  of  rice-straw  tresses,  and  burnt,  imagining  to  remit 
thus  a corresponding  amount  to  the  land  of  shades. 


(1)  (See  above  p.  M, 
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In  the  country  round  Sliaiujhni  ± a brisk  business  is  done 
in  these  hampers  of  rice-straw  tresses.  P>oat-]oads  of  them  arrive 
constantly,  and  being'  burnt,  are  conveyed  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

( )n  the  tifteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  visit  to  the  ancestral 
graves  is  rene^ved,  and  sacrifice  olfeied  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  tutelary  god  of  the  city,  Ch 'eufi-lu^-nïKj 
acting  as  celestial  mandarin,  gathers  the  hungry  and  wandering 
ghosts,  Kv-liwuii  ^ ^ pieglected  or  orbate  spirits),  and  offers  them 
presents  consisting  of  mock-money,  mock-clothing,  meats  and  cakes, 
all  made  of  paper  (1),  in  order  to  escape  their  vengeance.  'This 
ceremony  is  called  “galhering  the  spirits",  Sheu-hwei  I|^ 

( )n  the  hrst  of  the  tenth  month  winter  garments  are  offered  to 
the  dead.  They  are  burnt  on  the  graves,  and  thus  forwarded  to  the 
spirit-land.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  all  these  clothes,  caps,  boots, 
shoes  and  dresses  etc...  are  made  of  paper.  Mock-money  is  also 
added.  The  ceremony  is  calling  “letting  out  the  spirits",  Famj- 

jjjc  M- 

( )n  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a person,  it  is  customary  to 
proceed  to  his  grave  and  offer  mock-money,  dliis  is  “the  remem- 
brance offering’’,  and  shows  that  his  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  living. 

Generallv,  at  the  four  principal  periods.  Sze-t^ieh  jî]  ||j,  or  tri- 

monthlv  festivals,  that  is  ; the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  festival  of 

« 

the  tombs  Ts" ing-ming  0f^,  the  fifth  of  the  fifth  month,  and  the 

fifteenth  of  the  eighth  month,  a commemorative  service  is  held  in 
honour  of  the  dead. 

On  the  tifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  at  nightfall,  guide- 
lamps,  Lu-teng  are  lighted.  'I'hese  little  lamps  are  placed 

on  the  brink  of  running  streams,  to  guide  the  souls  of  those  ^vho 
died  in  early  lifetime.  Ypn-\^'ang  the  God  of  Hades,  has  not 


(1)  It  a matter  of  wonder  that  the  immense  nnmher  of  these  hnngiy  and  naked 
spirits  can  be  contented  with  such  scant  and  poor  provisions.  Doolittle.  Social  Life  of  the 
Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  llOh. 
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received  them,  so  they  wander  over  the  world,  and  not  knowing' 
where  to  go  to,  live  by  rapine  and  plunder.  Thanks  to  those  little 
lamps,  they  can  find  their  way  and  be  reborn. 

The  (ifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  is  commonly  called  “the 
ghosts'  festival",  Kwpi-lf^ipli  ^ Little  lamps,  prepared  with 

rnsh-pith  wicks  entwined  with  cotton-wool  and  steeped  in  oil,  are 
lighted.  'The  rind  of  a water-melon  serves  as  a bowl.  These  lamps 
are  set  lloating,  and  wafted  by  the  stream  and  the  cool  evening 
breeze,  are  borne  on  canals  and  rivers,  with  a view  to  helping  the 
sonls  of  droNvned  persons  to  find  their  N\ay  and  be  I'eboi'ii. 

'The  seventh  month  is  that  of  the  dead,  and  is  entirelv  given 
over  to  helping  the  departed  sonls.  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests 
pei'foi'm  ^arions  expiatory  ceremonies,  and  make  processions  evei'v 
evening  through  towns  and  \illages,  preceded  by  cyi-nbals  and 
musical  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  condition  of 
wandering  souls. 


Fig.  25 


Le  char  funèbre  conduit  par  l’esprit  Sao-chen. 
Hearse  accompanied  hif-  the  funeral  God. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


SI  iM.Ksi  I Hors  pvim.iîs  isrirvi  \i  i r\i:ir\i-s. 


Clii-Dia 


A lai'j<e  amount  of  su pc'i'stitioiis  papers  is  employed  at  funerals, 
iancyinp'  thereby  to  benefit  the  dead.  ( )n  these  papers  are  pictures 
of  vai'ious  divinities,  or  of  imps  of  the  infernal  repions,  \vho  may 
rendei'  service  to  the  departed  souls  in  the  nether  world.  It  is  thus 
soupht  to  secure  Iheir  pood-Avill  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  depart- 
ed from  this  life.  Ilerewilh  are  a few  speciiuens  of  such  papers, 
offered  mei'ely  to  whet  curiosity,  foi'  if  we  wished  to  be  complete, 
manv  more  would  ha\e  to  be  added. 


r*.  Propilinli'iKj  ///e  funernl  pod.  Sao-xlion  Pii-sah  ^ ^ 

()n  the  burial  day  a paper  is  buimt,  bearing'  on  it  the  represen- 
tation of  a hearse,  and  the  god  ^vho  leads  the  procession,  S^ao-slten  ^ 


Ihi-sah  ^ ijitjf 


It  is  he  who  must  carefully  lead  the  funei'al  procession  to  the 
grave.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ingratiate  oneself  with  him. 

Above  the  hearse,  Sang-ciPeh  floats  the  evil  star  of  the 

deceased,  under  its  male  (II>^iung  ;^),  and  female  (Tz'c  lH^^)  form  (f). 

(1)  This  star  is  the  H\vun-k‘i  ^ ^ (the  breath  of  the  soul),  a phantom  or  spectre, 
which  assumes  a male  and  female  form.  In  a})paritions,  the  male  form  is  said  to  have  the 
body  of  a cock,  while  the  female  has  that  of  a hen.  See  p.  infra.  Also  illustration  62.  bis. 
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2°.  The  ten  kiiig^  of  Ilndee.  Ming-fu  Shih-Wamj  S ^ (1). 

After  a person's  death,  it  is  customarv  to  born  a superstitious 
paper  Chi-ina  in  honour  of  the  ten  gods  of  iiades,  hence  the 

name  given  to  it.  'This  custom  owes  its  origin  to  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  on  the  ten  divisions  of  hell,  over  which  preside  ten  demons, 
the  names  and  functions  of  whom  will  be  given  in  Book  II,  of  this 
work.  A petition  is  therefore  addressed  to  them,  begging'  that  they 
be  merciful  to  the  deceased,  who  is  to  appear  before  their  judgment 
seat. 

( )n  each  side  of  the  tablet  or  little  print,  burnt  in  their  honour, 
are  found  the  buffalo-headed  Nia-L'eu  ^ jj|[,  and  the  horse-faced 
Ma-mien  ^ j|[[,  assistants  of  the  underworld. 


(1)  ^ W Tlie  dark  or  obsrure  ref,don,  the  undoi-world,  Hades. 
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Fig.  20 


Ming-fou-che-wang . 

Ming-fu-shih-wang.  Charm  for  propitiating  the  ten  kings  of  Hades. 
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Fig.  27 


Long-tché  pou-sah,  le  pourvoyeur  de  véhicules  dans  l’autre  monde^ 
Lung-cheh  Pu-sah.  The  God  of  the  Dragon-chariot  (hearse), 
Undertaker  in  the  nether  world. 
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3".  The  f/o^/  of  the  (Iragon-chnriot  (henn^e).  Luug-ch'eh  T^u-salt 

nÜ 

Un  this  lliird  print  is  represented,  according'  to  the  means  oi 
conveyance  employed  in  tlie  locality,  either  a sedan-chair,  preceded 
and  followed  by  bearers  of  oflicial  insignia,  or  a cart  drawn  by  horses. 
In  both  cases  the  idea  is  the  same,  the  purpose  being  to  represent 
some  means  of  conveyance  for  the  departed  soul,  whereby  it  may 
travel  over  the  long  road  leading  to  the  low’er  regions.  These 
conveyances  are  supplied  by  a “god  undertaker”,  called  Limg-cli‘eh 
Pu-Aah  11^  ^ ^ Hence  this  superstitious  picture  is  burnt  in 

his  honour,  to  secure  his  good-wdll  towards  the  soul  wdiich  he  is  to 
lead  to  the  nether  w'orld. 


9 


V.  The  ijoil  of  the  Inuiijri/  f/Z/os/.s.  Ku-Iixeuii  Pa-.^ah  M- 

'The  above  mei'ciriil  title  is  i^enei'allv  ^iven  to  T i-l^hnoij-wanii 
j-jjj  M).  ll  is  he  \n1i(>  lias  spread  ainon^  tlie  people  the  cere- 

jnonies  intended  to  help  those  aband(jned  ghosts  (See  liis  life  . l>v 
burnini^'  this  picture,  on  which  he  is  lepresented  tiatherin”'  these 
outcasts,  who  ha\e  failed  to  line!  the  road  of  lebirth,  he  is  be^tted 
to  lead  tinerrini<lv  and  |)r(.)  in  pi  I v the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  its 
destined  place  and  abode. 

Hence,  as  will  be  seen  fitrthei'  on,  this  ”‘od  is  considei'ed  as 
the  tindispiiled  lord  of  tlie  ‘Huind  of  Shades".  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  secure  his  jjrotection. 

<)ftentimes,  this  sn  perstitiotis  paper  is  called  M uli-l  ien”  g 
such  beinj;'  the  name  i;iven  to  this  ^od  as  a Huddhist  priest. 

N'erv  frequentlv  also,  a su|)erstitious  pictur»',  (Jhi-mti 
repi'esenti n^'  the  kitchen  ^od,  is  burnt,  for  it  is  he,  it  luust  uoc  be 
forgotten,  wdm  inscriloes  on  the  forehead  of  the  soul  to  be  jtidged, 
the  characters  which  will  (airtly  decide  its  rlestinv,  accoi'd i ng  as  they 
appear  favoiirtible  or  unfa\ouiable. 

After  having  i^laced  the  colli n in  the  grave,  it  is  customary  in 
some  places  to  burn  a superstitious  picture,  Chi-oia  ^ in 

honour  of  the  tutelary  god  of  the  mountain,  SZ/e/i-.s/o-r//  i[i^  ÜI 
who  watches  o^'e]■  the  tmrial  ground.  It  is  his  dutv  to  keep  watch 
over  the  gra\e  of  the  depai’ted,  and  pi'event  anv  such  mislortune  as 
violation  of  the  tomb.  Me  is  generally  represented  as  ^vatching■ 
beside  tlie  colli n at  the  enti'ance  to  the  gratevard.  He  is  thus  the 
wai'den  of  the  deceased,  and  also  of  the  mound  or  tumulus  I’aised 
ovei'  the  gra\e. 


(!'  Tlif  I’liler  (jf  I lades,  and  as  sucli,  luucli  i’e\  t i'(m1  by  the  people,  tie  has  under  Ijini 
twelve  myi'inidons,  (‘.veeut ionei's  of  all  hoiTors  and  })ains,  fi'oin  \\'hicli,  licwevt'r.  if  assid- 
uously worshi[)[)ed,  1h‘  can  deliver  departed  souls,  llacdonanu.  ftuddhism  as  a Iteli^ioii. 
p.  211. 

(2)  In  Southern  China,  the  hill  j,u)ds  are  also  woi'shipped,  as  it  is  believed  they 
proteel  the  {graves  of  those  who  ai'e  buried  there.  1 loolilth'.  Social  Lif(*  of  the  Chinese. 
Vol.  I.  p.  2(1(1. 


Kou-hoen  pou-sah,  le  protecteur  des  âmes  abandonnées. 
Kii-hwiin  Pu-sah.  The  God  protector  of  wandering  ghosts. 
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L’achat  du  droit  de  passage. 
Purchasing  the  right  of  way. 
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Fig.  29 


ARTICLE  VII. 


1^1  it(  Il  xsiNi.  nii:  liK.in  <m  wv't. 

M;n-I 

l'V)i-mei'lv  I\nn-rli ';i  i 'j^j  a followei'  of  ( ‘onfnci  ns.  and  distinct 
ma^isirate  of  ('}i'(n)[i  /is/cn,  damaged  the  crops,  when  burying 

his  wife.  l}j  son  of  Tzo-chniig  ^ warned  him 

Ihei'eof  and  hepped  him  to  compensate  foi'  the  loss.  Kno-ch'ni  ’0]  ^ 
refused,  stalinp'  that  if  he  piii'chased  the  riplit  of  way  for  the  burial, 
ii  would  be  settinp’  up  a pi'ecedent  detrimental  to  many  othei's  (lb 

Accordinp'  to  the  custom  at  present  prevail! npp  when  a coflin  is 
borne  to  the  prave,  a person  is  sp('cially  detained  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  and  scattei'  mock-money  alonp'  the  road. 
'I’his  is  called  ‘ ‘ ripht  of  way",  and  is  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  historical  incident  attributed  to  K;io-c!i/;ii 

In  .lapan,  \vhenever  a burial  takes  place,  a tent  is  erected, 
beneath  which  incense  is  burnt  befoi'e  the  corpse.  d'his  is  called 
the  “orjjhan  tent".  A 'person  is  detained  to  precede  the  j^rocession, 
and  scattei'  copper  coins  alonp  the  road.  This  is  called  “ np' 
the  ripht  of  wav".  The  poor  and  beppars  come  and  pather  np 
these  coins.  It  would,  iherclore,  seem  that  the  custom  passed  over 
from  Ja]jan  to  China  ['!]. 

K;i()-ch"ni  ^ \^as  w ronp'  in  refnsinp  to  make  pood  the 

damape  caused  to  the  crops  on  the  burial  day  of  his  wife.  'The 
reason  which  he  adduces  is  not  coinincinp,  and  the  example  set  bv 
him  must  not  Ije  iollowed,  for  whosoever  causes  damape  to  another 
must  compensate  him  for  the  loss.  In  fine  it  is  not  a question 
about  jiurchasinp  the  ripht  of  way.  Such  are  the  just  reflexions  of 
serious  Chinese  writers. 


(P)  Sec  I.i-ki  ,[if;  fg,  or  Hook  of  lûtes.  Cii.  TSin-kmie  lisia  q.',  (Yuan  jc  edition 

A.  ]».  i;tpp.  fob  r.ti).  T-  * 0 ^ he  r;  W :S;  T W Æ ^ -f  • El  ^ M ei  # n 

(■2)  Shiovu  yuan-liwei  ^ ^ fÇ  -fg.  (ift  5^;.  jf,  ffn  K M M-  ^ 

m.  II.  iiu  oil  iü  ^ R it  X II  ^ [i.  it  hi 

If.  ^ M M br  - A ^ if  II  irti  It.  ^ ^ M {t\>  itl-  B m 
# X â 0 :4^  A T 
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In  regard  to  this  Japanese  custom  of  scattering  pieces  of  copper 
coin  along  the  ^vay,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  real  purpose  is  to 
give  an  alms  to  the  poor,  or  to  disperse  the  crowd  of  vagabonds 
who  obstruct  the  road,  and  may  injure  the  crops  along  the  way, 
exposing  thereby  to  compensate  for  the  damage  caused  by  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  custom  nowadays,  to  scatter  mock- 
money  without  burning  it,  along  the  way  of  the  procession.  This  is 
what  all  are  agreed  to  call  : “purchasing  the  right  of  way”. 

Kvery  public  or  private  property  has  a road  leading  to  it,  and 
all  may  use  this  wa}^  free  of  cost.  This  is  quite  true,  but  pagan 
Buddhists  believe  that  wandering  and  hungry  ghosts  crowd  round 
on  a burial  day  to  get  some  alms,  and  if  refused,  it  is  feared  they 
will  obstruct  the  procession. 

In  former  times,  no  mock-money  was  scattered  along  the  way 
on  burial  days,  and  the  procession  met  with  no  accident  for  all  that. 
Never,  in  fact,  was  it  heard  that  the  procession  halted  in  the  middle 
of  the  journe}',  or  had  been  compelled  to  return, 

'fhe  followers  of  Confucius,  to  act,  as  they  say,  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  Kno-ch/ni  purchase  the  right  of  wav 

for  the  funeral  procession.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  deceive 
simple  folks,  and  deceive  also  themselves.  This  custom  is  universal 
throughout  Kiang-nan  Ü.  It- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PETITION-TALISMANS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  THE  DEAD. 

ARTICLE  I. 

<nu)i\AUV  rvsi;s  oi  in;\i>  iM.itsoxs. 

Buddhist  and  principally  Taoist  priests,  Tao-slii  ^ ^1^,  \vhose 
imagination  is  fertile  in  inventing  means  of  getting  money,  have 
given  full  scope  to  their  researchful  genius,  especially  in  varying 
the  nostrums  useful  to  the  dead,  and  helpful  for  the  souls  in  the 
nether  world.  The  vulgar  mass  needs  ceremonies,  which  appeal  to 
the  eye,  impress  the  imagination,  and  are  also  well  adapted  to  the 
idios3Uicrasy  of  the  Chinese  people,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  of  death 
-4-  of  the  deceased.  It  is  to  meet  these  two  requirements,  that  they  have 

imagined  to  address  petitions  to  their  gods,  begging  them  to  show 
mercy  to  the  dead.  To  such  petitions,  thev  add  talismans  or  charms, 
which  have,  as  they  consider,  the  power  of  delivering  the  soul  from 
Hades,  and  assuring  it  a happy  rebirth.  Variety  dispels  all  monotony, 
so  their  petitions  and  talismans  vary  according  to  the  god  invoked, 
or  the  manner  of  death  of  the  person  for  whom  one  intercedes. 

'These  petition-talismans  are  printed  b}'  shops  known  as  “su- 
perstitious paper  shops"  Clii-ma-tien  which  sell  all  such 

articles  commonh’  used  by  the  people.  NVhen  somebody  is  near 
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tlyin^',  a pc'i'soii  hastens  to  purchase  one  of  these  petition-papers, 
and  warn  the  kinp'  of  Hades  that  a soul  is  soon  to  appear  before 

liis  judpinent  seat.  After  death,  j^etitions  \arv,  accordinj^'  to  the 

causes  \\liich  have  bi'onpht  it  on.  'I’hns,  thei'e  ai'e  some  for  all 

cases,  others  foi'  those  who  die  by  hanpinp'  oi'  di'owninp',  or  who 
have  committed  suicide,  etc... 

\\’hen  lînddhist  or  Taoist  priests,  Tno-xhi  jO'  -[■.  iterform  theii' 
respective  ceremonies  for  the  l:)enetit  of  tlie  dead,  these  petition- 
talismans  ai'e  burnt,  in  oi'dei'  that  thev  mav  reach  moi'e  expeditiously 
the  ffod  to  whom  they  are  addi’essed. 

Htiiminp'  is  the  pi’eat  means  of  communication  between  the 
pi'esent  woidd  and  tliat  beyond  the  pi'ate.  A\'e  shall  pive  here  a few 
of  these  papers,  w liich  ai'e  penei'ally  and  most  commonly  employed 
in  places  thi'otiphont  tJie  pi'ovince  of  A'pan-/nce/' 

H’.  Lno-hi'ni,  (])ri))lP(l  on  //e/Zotv  ])!ii)Pr). 

'I'll is  paper  reads  as  follows  : 

'I'alisman  of  the  llononral)le  Loo-hi'm,  T Lao-liini 

± ë Vi  {').  to  purify  and  save  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

This  talisman  has  been  planted  by  ^ foi'  the  benefit 

of  all  the  dead.  it  will  help  to  cleanse  their  bodies,  reline  theii'  \ir- 
tties,  blot  out  their  faults,  render  them  stainless,  and  ntterlv  elface 
even  the  last  remnants  of  the  sins  w'hich  they  have  committed  in  a 
preNions  existence  (allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metem psvehosis) . 
Cleansed  from  all  earthly  tlross,  they  shall  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Ypii-wnioj  [-)■  ' ''  ^^itness  where- 

of, we  accomplish  to-day  this  expiatory  ceremony  (allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  Taoist  priests,  Tan-^^hi  |;,  who  must  be  in\ited  to 
prav  and  burn  the  aloove  mentioned  |)etition),  and  burn  this  talisman, 
in  full  compliance  with  the  orders  receited  Irom  Loo  I:p 

(1)  l>Ro  kiin  ^ >§'  ov  l,an-t/,e  •T'-  tliR  '>1>1  <>i'  vciKM-ahle'  (ili ilos(i|ili('i-.  Horn  l’>.(’.  (lO-l; 
linn.' and  jdata*  of  drat li  nnkiKUvn.  Ilo  founded  tlic  'Faoivt  systcin  of  |iliiloso])tiy  ai  (1  inysti- 
cisin,  iniin-ovcd  upon  hy  Ida  disciplts.  t n A 1 ).  CdC,  1 lie  cniiit'ror  l\ao-t>nn{^  of  tlio 

'r’an^  ^ d\ naat.y  l)cs((nvi'd  on  Idni  Itu'  title  the  (trend  Supreme,  tlie 

Kinpei'or  of  tlie  I lark  Idrsf  ( 'anae.  A}<ain  in  A.D.  lOld,  the  title  ds  . h hg  was  added 
by  lini)eidal  eoinniand.  Mayers.  Chinese  l!eadei-‘s  Manual.  I.ao-tze  ttjp. 

(li)  The  ruler  of  Hades. 
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Supplique  à Ti-ts‘ ang-wang . 

Written  chcirm  despcitched  to  Ti-ts  ang  W^cing,  ruler  of  Hades. 
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Such  a year,...  mouth,...  and  dav 

'This  petition-talisman  is  em|3loyed  hy  d'aoi.st  priests. 

2”.  I ‘(‘li  tiun-lulisiiiiDt  in  liunoiii'  of  Ainilnhlui  ((  )-ni  i-To-l  iih  |i|ij 
'M  r^’t:  riilor  of  Ilmles  (T  i-ts'n  ng-waiui  i}^  4‘*)- 

NN’e,  yonr  faithtul  followers,  .\...  (names  insei'ted  here\  in  this 
month  (name  of  month'',  with  all  the  memhers  (d’  onr  houseliold,  the 
pious  son,  his  relati\es  and  kinsfolk,  piaistrate  before  Amitabha,  0- 
M 1)1  i-t‘o- full  M m K f#.  ,i\  the  ruler  of  Hades,  7’/-fs'a'/i;/-\ca//f/ 

3i,  and  the  ten  yods  of  the  infernal  regions,  do  hereby  imfdore  your 
preal  mercil'uluess.  W'e  even  venture  to  draw  up  a written  en^a^e- 
ment  with  you.  and  as  contracting  parties,  we  offer  up  onr  [)raycrs 
for  so  and  so,  ,\...  (name  inserted  here),  a^ed...  (here  liis  a^e),  and 
born  in  such  a veai'...  and  month...  and  at  such  a day...  and 
hour...,  whose  soul  has  I'eturned  to  the  realm  of  the  Immortals. 

How  I'apid  is  the  lli^hl  of  years!  In  truth,  life  lasts  but  a 
moment!  We  remind  vou  amidst  tears  of  the  arri\al  of  this  beloved 
bein^',  whom  death  has  I'aNished  fi'om  our  t;a/.e.  Delivei'  him,  we 
humblv  beseech  vou,  from  the  land  of  sufterin^,  and  p,raciously 
Infant  him  to  be  I'eborn  in  a state  filled  with  happiness  and  joy. 

At  present,  in  such  a morith...  and  on  such  c'l  day...  we 
accomplish  this  ceremony  for  his  benefit,  to  open  up  for  him  the 
road  leading  to  a new  rebirth,  amidst  prosperity  tind  ^lory.  'J'hanks 
to  voiir  unbounded  mercifulness,  yreat  Amitabha,  ()-nn-l/o-fuh  {Ipy 
l^’b  thou  ruler  ol'  Hades.  7’/-/.sb(/H/-\can;/  slf^  we 

hope  that  his  soul  will  l)e  tidmifted  into  the  abode  of  [teace  and 
happiness;  we  reckon  also  thtif  this  ceremony,  performed  for  his 
benefit,  will  deserve  for  him  the  happiness  of  bein^'  reborn  into  the 
bodv  (jf  a man.  < )nce  more,  < )-ni  t-t‘o-fuli  pp]"  -li'i-lcii  full 

^ (-)  Tz'o-hwiiiKj-fnlL  % (d),  we  humbly  beg-  you 

to  save  his  sotil. 

(1)  Aiinlf.riiii  (bouiullt'ss  'I’lic  celestial  prototype  cori'esponding  to  the  historical 

(luataina.  Also  llie  sovereign  loi’tl  of  the  t\'(‘stern  heavinis,  and  hence  liighly  popular 
anioiig  till'  Chinese.  Ilackinann.  I'uddliisin  as  a Heligioii.  ]).  loti. 

(d)  A translation  of  the  ‘'Sancrit  Tata  gata”  or  the  “Thus  come  Ihuldha’'.  One 
w hose  coming  and  going  accoi'ds  with  tliat  of  liis  predecessor.  Tile  highest  a]ipel1ation 
given  to  every  Buddha,  (tiles.  (Jhincse-English  Dictionary.  Jii-lai  fW  $}Ç. 

(d)  The  mercifully  enlightening  Tiuddha. 
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“\Vhcn  the  lotus-tlower  opens,  the  fruit  is  already  in  formation 
(man  beiny  reborn  partakes  already  of  the  nature  of  Biiddha'i  ; but 
when  the  flower  falls,  the  fruit  is  quite  foi'ined"  (thus  does  death 
achieve  the  work  of  Nirvana,  and  thanks  to  snch  a state,  man 
becomes  a perfect  lluddha'.  W'e  respecttnlly  offer  to  you  this  petition 
for  the  benefit  of  such  a soul,  and  in  order  that  it  may  reach  you, 
we  burn  it.  Done  in  such  a year...,  month...,  and  day... 

This  petition  is  drawn  up  on  yelhnv  paper,  and  is  exclusively 
reserved  to  Buddhist  priests. 
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Passe-port  pour  l’autre  vie.  Brulé  en  l’honneur  de  Ti-ts^ang  Wang. 
Passport  to  the  nether  world.  Written  charm  burnt  in  honour  of 

Ti-ts^ang  Wang,  ruler  of  Hades. 


I 
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Second  petition  couched  in  similar  stvle. 


10 


Petiliun-tulisinnn  begging  n lidjipg  rebiitb. 

'I'aoist  priests,  'rau-shi  burn  this  petition  in  order  that 

the  deceased  may  be  reborn  into  the  body  of  a man,  or  at  least  into 
the  body  of  a genial  animal.  It  is  printed  on  vellow  paper,  and 
addressed  to  Liio-knn 
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Supplique  pour  obtenir  une  réincarnation  avant 
Written  charm  begging  a happy  rebirth 
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Passe-debout  pour  la  douane  sur  la  route  des  enfers. 
Permit  exempting  from  tolls  on  the  way  to  the  Infernal  regions. 


'i".  Ppuriil  (f()i‘  dellrpvpd  lo  Hip  dpparled  .^ou] 

IJiiddliist  pi'iests  print  on  yellow  paper,  bearing'  the  Imperial 
colours,  a permit  (for  transit),  which  they  deliver  to  a departed  soul, 
and  throup,h  means  of  which  it  can  pass  ^vithout  any  difliculty  the 
barriei'  found  on  the  way  leading;'  to  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  an 
order  given  to  the  barrier-keepers  not  to  hinder  in  anywise  the 
passage  of  such  a soul.  'I'aoist  priests,  Tao-^^hi  ^ mav  also 

grant  a similar  ollicial  permit.  These  people  shrink  from  nothing. 


5*^.  F^assport  grunted  to  the  rout.  Lu-yin  ijj. 

This  is  a certificate  delivered  by  competent  authority,  and  secur- 
ing full  freedom  of  passage  to  the  soul  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
world  beyond.  1'he  deceased,  thanks  to  this  badge,  passes  the 
barriers  free  of  toll,  and  is  assured  of  protection  throughout  the 
wav.  < )n  the  document  are  the  bearer's  name,  as  also  the  year, 
month  and  day,  on  which  it  has  been  delivered.  'This  passport  is 
on  yellow  paper  and  is  burnt  at  the  burial  service. 


Loii-yng  tan-tse.  Passe-port  de  Tàme. 


Lu-yiri  tan-tze.  Passport  delivered  to  the  departed  soul. 
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K‘ai-t‘an  pour  les  âmes  errantes,  égarées  sur  la  route  des  enfers. 
K^ai-tan  for  wandering  souls  on  the  way  to  Hades. 
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6".  Opeiiimi  Üw  ceremomj  of  the  Lemuria  (1).  Khit-i'an  . 

'This  petition  is  burnt  for  the  benetit  of  wandering'  and  vaga- 

bond souls,  who  have  been  unable  to  hnd  the  road  to  rebirth  in  the 
womb  of  a mother.  All  good  spirits,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the 

deceased,  whose  name  is  on  I he  print,  are  begged  to  protect  them 

from  malevolent  demons.  I'his  charm  is  placed  on  the  platform 
ei'ected  foi‘  Buddhist  and  1'aoist  priests,  Tao-^hi  j-,  and  burnt  at 
the  (.tpeniug  of  the  expiatorv  cereiuonx'  for  the  benetit  of  the  dead. 


(1)  Originally  Kemuria,  but  corrupted  to  Lemuria.  A festival  instituted  by  Romulus 
to  appease  the  rnaiies  of  his  brother  Remus.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  supposed 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  wandered  all  over  the  world  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  its 
inhabitants.  Among  them  were  good  spirits,  called  Lares  familiares  (ancestors),  and  evil 
ones,  known  by  the  name  of  Larvae  or  Lemures.  To  appease  those  latter,  the  Lemuria 
were  celebrated,  and  lasted  three  daj's  and  three  nights.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  usual 
for  the  people  to  burn  black  beans,  as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable  to  the 
evil  spii’its.  They  also  muttered  magical  words,  and  by  beating  kettles  and  drums, 
believed  the  ghosts  would  depart  and  no  longer  molest  the  living  (See  Lempriere’s 
Classical  Dictionary.  Lemuria). 


7“.  <)})eniii(i  Ihe  poi-lnlf^  of  tho  I^ioldlnxl  pnrndixo.  K'ni-rieii 

This  charm,  endowed,  it  is  believed,  ^\ith  marvellous  ellicacity, 
is  considered  as  the  key  of  heaven,  and  infallibly  procni'es  ha)3pine£s 
to  the  soul  for  33  hose  benetif  it  is  burnt.  It  rescues  from  the 
infernal  regions  the  soul  to  33hom  it  is  remitted,  and  opens  33ide 
for  it  the  portals  of  the  Buddhist  paradise,  d’his  3varrant  from 
Above  is  printed  on  yello3V  paper,  carefully  dated,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  departed  soul. 
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Certificat  de  bonne  conduite  envoyé  au  dieu  des  enfers. 
Certificate  of  good  conduct  sent  to  the  ruler  of  Hades. 
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8".  InfoniLinij  the  rater  of  Hades  (1). 

'This  is  a proclamation,  written  by  the  Abbot  oi'  a Buddhist 
monastery,  in  Kiaiuj-sa  ^ and  pretending'  to  inform  the  ^od  of 
Hades,  T i-tshDtg-waiig  ^ such  a person,  recently 

deceased,  has  been  a faithful  follower  of  Buddha,  and  as  such, 
deserves  to  be  mercifully  treated  in  the  nether  world. 

'i'hc  document,  duly  prepared,  is  on  yellow  paper.  To  obtain 
it,  one  may  apply  to  the  Superior  of  a monastery,  who  signs  it,  and 
indicates  the  name  of  his  monastery,  the  year,  month  and  da\', 
^vhen  it  has  been  issued  for  the  benefit  of  such  a departed  soul. 


(1)  In  Southern  China,  a ceremony  for  informing  the  ten  rulei’s  of  Hades,  of  the 
death  of  a person,  takes  place  on  the  sixth  daj'.  Taoist  priests  officiate.  Doolittle.  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 
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9°.  Teïiiponrnj  seal  o/  l.he  .<i(jul. 

At  a tuneral,  this  paper  is  suspended  from  a reed  or  bamboo, 
and  the  soul  of  the  departed  is  requested  to  come  and  establish  his 
seat  therein,  in  order  to  receive  the  offering's  of  clothing  and  mock- 
money  remitted  for  his  beneht  to  the  lower  world. 


Temporary  seat  of  the  (depay'ted)  soul. 


Fig.  39 


1 


La  bourse  de  Tame. 
Wrapper  containing  the  souL 
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10".  The  envelope  of  the  soul. 

'J'his  is  a tablet  or  envelope,  folded  in  rectang'iilar  shape.  It 
resembles  much  one  of  those  larg'e  envelopes  employed  for  sending 
official  letters  in  China,  and  is,  in  tine,  a kind  of  paper  wrapper 
designed  to  receive  the  soul.  It  is  fixed  uprighi  on  the  little  table, 
behind  the  coffin,  and  beside  the  rice  phaced  at  the  rear  of  the 
deceased's  head,  Tao-lheu-fan  (1). 

'This  is  the  first  seat  of  the  soul,  or  temporary  one,  awaiting 
the  time  when  the  tablet  will  be  permanently  set  up. 

It  is  onlv  the  rightful  heir  of  the  deceased  who  may  hold  this 
important  paper.  I have  seen  cases  in  which  plaintiffs  have  taken 
it  to  officials,  as  a proof  of  their  legitimate  claims.  'Fhe  annexed 
illustration  is  a fac-simile  of  one  of  these  envelopes,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  llayi-shau  hsien  ^ |[.|  magistrate  by  the 
prosecuting  party,  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  considered  as  a piece  of  evidence  in  the  lawsuit, 
which  took  place  over  the  dividing  of  the  property. 


(1)  See  above,  p.  -oO.  Objects  placed  beside  the  coffin. 
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11".  Hurninrj  mocli-cloth  i)ijj  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 

In  shops  dealing  in  superstitious  objects,  sheets  of  yellow  paper 
are  found,  upon  which  are  printed  the  likeness  of  coats  and  boots, 
as  g-enerally  worn  by  the  living'. 

'To  these  sheets  ai'e  usually  added  some  sentences  or  petitions, 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  the  soul,  for  whose  benefit  this  mortuary 
outfit  will  be  burnt.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  every  filial  son 
must  prepare  such  an  outfit  for  his  deceased  fathei'  or  mother. 
When  he  has  provided  all  the  mock-clothing,  intended  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  dead,  he  proceeds  to  their  grave,  and  burns  thereon  the  entire 
outfit  for  their  benefit,  in  oi'der  that  thev  mav  not  suffei'  too  much 
from  the  cold  in  the  nether  world  (1). 

(])  This  (M-remoiiy  takes  plaça  on  tlie  first  of  the  tenth  month  (See  above,  p.  (>1  . 
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Habits  de  papier  brûlés  pour  le  mort. 
Mock-clothing  burnt  for  the  benefit  of  the  clecid. 
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Fig.  41 


Coffre-fort  en  papier. 

Fire-proof  safe  burnt  and  forwarded  to  the  dead. 
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12°.  SendiiKj  ;i  i)Hpin-n;ife  lo  lh<^  dead. 

Property  does  not  seem  to  be  any  better  protected  by  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in  the  nethei'  world  than  in  the  present  one,  so 
it  can  hardly  be  called  ‘‘the  better  world".  In  this  realm  of  bribery 
and  knavery,  a pood  sale  is  indispensible.  i[]  ordei'  to  secure  protec- 
tion from  burplars.  'Thus,  the  custom  arose  of  sending  a paper-safe, 
which  being  burnt,  was  conveyed  to  the  departed  soul.  He  would 
use  it,  to  store  safely  therein  his  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
a gleam  of  ci\ilisation,  penetrating  among  those  "gentlemen  of  the 
lower  regions".  Poi'inerly,  people  wei'e  contented  with  sending 
them  the  objects  used  during  a previous  existence  : houses,  horses, 
servants,  a complete  outfit  of  clothes,  paper  trunks  and  articles  of 
furniture  ; but  since  modei'u  industry  has  turned  out  fire-proof  safes, 
equipped  with  safety  locks,  these  valuable  inventions  are  now  for- 
warded them,  and  this  fills  up  the  cup  of  theii'  happiness,  bv  securing 
them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  treasures.  'I'nilv,  Buddhism 
is  a religion  of  progress  ! 
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ARTICLE  II. 

vi.is^i  \\s  Ri:s(  Li\<;  i ro>i  un: 

-HI.OOIU  l*0\l)’'  (I  ). 

'l'he  blood}'  pond,  Hsueh-hu  j|||  also  called  the  “pool  ol  the 
bloody  pail”,  is  an  immense  expanse  tilled  with  blood  and  mire, 
into  which  ai'e  plung'ed  those  unfortunate  mothers  wdio  die  in 
childbirth,  and  what  is  still  more  distressing',  according'  to  the 
teaching'  of  modern  Buddhism,  every  woman  who  has  g'iven  birth 
to  a child,  is  rendered  thereby  unclean,  and  must  remain  plunged  in 
the  “bloody  pond”,  until  rescued  therefrom.  Now,  to  secure  this 
desired  result,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  invite  Buddhist  priests 
to  pray  for  them.  Such  is  the  theory  (2). 

'hhis  ceremony  is  very  expensive,  and  brings  in  a large  annual 
income  to  all  these  impostors.  1 had  been  lucky  enough  to  secure 
t\vo  papers  commonly  used  in  such  ceremonies. 

The  first  is  a petition-talisman,  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  generality  of  these  classics,  invented  to  relieve  similar  ills  of 
suffering  humanity.  It  is  burnt  during^  the  expiatory  ceremony, 
performed  either  by  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priests,  Tao-.s/tf  It 

is  printed  on  yellow  papej',  and  bears  the  name  of  the  victim,  as 
also  the  year,  day  and  hour,  in  which  the  ceremony  took  place. 

d’he  other  is  a much  more  important  document,  as  it  grants  to 
the  Buddhist  priests  a special  warrant  or  diploma,  conferred  on 
them  by  Buddha  himself,  whereby  they  are  officially  patented  and 
granted  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  right  of  performing  this  melan- 
choly function.  Considering  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing this  paper,  we  give  it  here  translated  in  full. 

The  precious  formula  of  the  ''hloody  pail”  composed  by  Buddha, 
and  conserved  in  the  great  Buddhist  repository  '‘Ta-tf^anri-hmy' 

M 


(1)  This  ceremony  is  also  practised  in  Southern  China,  its  object  l)eing  to  save  the 
spirit  of  a deceased  mother  from  this  pretend(‘d  punishment.  Doolittle.  Social  Life  of 
the  Chinese.  Vol.  1.  p.  196. 

(2)  See  Chap.  V.  Article  XI  infra. 
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Fac-similé  de  la  précieuse  prière,  dite  du  lac  sanglant. 
Fac-similé  of  the  precious  charm  delivering  from  the  ‘%loody  pond”. 
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''Muh-lien  g having  travelled  to  Chni-i/an(i  lisnnt  ^ ^ 

1|^, , ill  YiX  Chow  saw  a hell  called  the  “pool  of  the  bloodv 

pail"  (so  called  from  its  resembling-  a lake),  and  of  such  extent  that 
it  required  ei^ht  hundred  and  forty  thousand  days  to  cross  over  it. 
'Therein  are  found  one  hundred  and  twentv  kinds  of  torture  : iron 
beams,  iron  pillars,  iron  collars  and  chains.  In  the  southern  part 
ol  this  pond  are  plunged  a countless  number  of  women,  their  haii' 
dishevelled  and  their  hands  bound  with  shackles.  'The  I'ulei'  of 
Hades  compels  them  thrice  a day  to  drink  blood,  and  should  they 
refuse,  he  threshes  them  soundly  with  iron  rods.  Muh-lieit  i ü. 
touched  with  compassion,  on  heai'ing  them  groan  beneath  the  lashes, 
said  to  the  ruler  of  Hades  : "W'hv  don't  their  husbands  come 
here"? — “'This  punishment,  rejilied  Ypn-WRiuj  [jl'j  Jf),  is  not  for 
their  husbands.  'They  are  here,  because  in  giving  birth  to  children, 
they  have  dischai'ged  polluted  blood,  which  oftends  the  SpiiMts  of  the 
Earth.  Moreover,  they  have  ^vashed  their  blood-stained  clothes  in 
rivers  and  streams,  whence  men  and  women  draw  this  contaminated 
water,  and  make  therewith  tea,  which  they  afterwards  otter  to  the 
gods.  Offended  by  such  irreverence,  these  latter  despatch  a celestial 
^varrior,  who  writes  the  names  of  the  guilty  in  the  book  of  good 
and  evil,  then  after  death,  they  have  to  undergo  this  punishment". 
— Mull-lien  g 3^.,  overwhelmed  with  sadness,  asked  the  I'uler  of 
Hades,  howy  in  order  to  requite  the  benetit  of  existence,  he  could 
deliver  his  mother  from  the  “bloody  pond",  'i'he  ruler  replied:  “by 
honouring  one's  parents,  worshipping  the  Buddhist  'Trinity  (1), 
above  all  by  inviting  the  Buddhist  priests  to  perform  the  cei'emony 
of  rescue,  during  which  they  must  recite  the  yinnexed)  prayer.  'Then 
in  the  midst  of  the  “bloody  pond"  variegated  lotus  llowers  ^vill 
appear,  a skiff  despatched  from  the  llotilla  of  anguish  will  meet  her, 
and  bear  her  to  the  banks  of  the  yai-lw  ]pJ  (2),  where  she  can 
be  reborn  in  a blissful  land".  Kwan-yin  ^ ^ (3),  by  order  of 

(1)  That  is  “Buddha,  the  Law  (Dharma)  and  the  Church  (Saiij^a)’’.  Also  called  the 
three  “Precious  Ones”.  Eitel.  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

(2)  The  Buddhist  river  Styx,  so  called,  because  the  soul  cannot  help  crossing  it. 
Sixty  days  after  death,  paper  boats  are  burnt  to  helj)  the  soul  to  cross  over  it.  Failing 
this  device,  the  soul  may  be  drowned.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  -nj. 

(3)  The  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
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Buddha,  enjoined  on  Mali-lieu  g exhort  the  faithful  to  write 

out  this  formula  and  distribute  it  to  women,  in  order  that  by  recit- 
ing- it,  they  may  escape  falling  into  the  “ bloody-pond"  at  their 
death,  be  reborn  in  a land  of  joy  and  happiness,  possess  all  the 
favours  of  fortune  and  ^lory,  through  the  protection  of  the  ei^ht 
p,uardians  of  the  heavenly  drapon.  Muh-Jien  g thanked  effus- 
ively, offered  sacrifice  to  Kwan-ijin  and  withdrew”  (1). 

Follows  the  Sanscrit  text  of  the  above  prayer,  transliterated  by 
means  of  Chinese  character  writing. 

'This  pi'ayei'  is  burnt  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  during"  the  cere- 
mony which  they  perform,  foi'  the  pui'pose  of  I'escuing  from  the 
'‘bloody  pond"  all  women  who  have  given  bii'th  to  children,  and  not 
merely  those  who  have  died  in  childbirth,  ffhus,  Muh-lien's.  g 3^1 
mother  did  not  die  in  giving  him  bii'th,  and  nevertheless,  according 
to  this  paper,  she  \^as  detained  in  the  “ blood v pond". 

This  ceremony  is  based  on  an  absolutely  false  and  unnatural 
principle,  which  sets  down  as  a sin  deserving  hell  the  propagation 
of  the  human  race  through  legitimate  means. 

'This  hell  is  called  the  pool  of  the  '‘hloodij  pail”.  An  allusion 
is  here  made  to  a Chinese  vessel  employed  at  parturition.  'This 
vessel  or  pail  is  called  ‘''p'pn"  and  it  is  this  same  character 

(term',  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  expression  Usueh- 
p'pn-ch‘i  jffl.  ^ 'jjil,  01'  ‘'pond  of  the  bloody  pail".  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Buddhist  priest  Muh-lipn  g mentioned  here,  is  none 

other  than  the  famous  7’/-/s"auf/-\vaup  ^ deified  by  Budd- 
hists, and  worshipped  at  K iit-hwa-skari  jh  ^ , in  the  province 

of  Nga.n-h\çpi  ^ lie  was  one  of  the  most  cunning  men,  and 

the  original  propagator,  if  not  the  inventor  of  this  horrifying  doc- 
trine, which  inspii'es  such  fear  into  pagan  women,  and  fills  the 
coffers  of  Buddhist  priests  (2). 

'I’his  legend  of  the  bonze  Mnh-lien  @ yl,  rescuing  his  mothei' 
from  hell,  is,  as  may  be  understood,  a repetition  of  the  storv 


(J)  See  Notice  011  Ti-ts‘an^-  wang  tfe  ^ the  ruler  of  llade.s.  Book  III, 
(2)  See  Life  of  ïi-ts‘ang-\vang  ife  ^ 3£.  Book  II. 


Fig.  43 


Supplique  pour  une  femme  morte  en  couches. 

V^ritten  charm  for  the  benefit  of  a woman  who  died  in  childbirth. 
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attributed  to  Maudgalyayatia  (I),  the  cherished  pupil  of  Buddha,  and 
who  delivered  his  mother  from  hell. 


The  'I'aoist  priestesses,  Tao  Nai-nni  ^ witches  inhabit- 

ing Hai  Chow  ffsj;  4'|'|,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  belief 
in  the  “bloody  pond'"  Hsueh-hu-chC  JÊL  'H}!-  At  the  foot  of 
Pagoda  Hill,  T‘ali-shaiL  [Jj , in  the  district  of  Shuk-yang-h^ien 
iTfiay  be  seen  a muddy  s\vamp,  and  this,  according  to 
these  witches,  is  the  ‘ ‘ bloody-pond".  into  which  are  plunged  women 
who  have  died  in  childbirth,  and  even  others  who  have  simply 
brought  forth  children.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  release  them 
from  the  hlthy  pool  in  which  theii'  souls  are  immersed. 


A difticult  task  indeed,  according  to  the  witches,  and  in  order 
to  succeed,  they  must  assemble  in  large  numbei's.  Kamilies  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  invite,  therefore,  all  the 
\^itches  of  the  neighbourhood,  offer  them  a hearty  meal  and  then 
conduct  them  to  the  brink  of  the  Pagoda  Hill  pond,  Thih--<han 
[Jj . Having  I'eached  the  pond,  they  set  up  howling  and  beating  on 
pieces  of  ^vood.  after  which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  stir  up  the 
mud  with  sticks,  search  in  the  pond,  and  pretend  tt)  release  there- 
from the  soul  of  the  unfortunate  woman.  W hen  the  comedy  is  over, 
all  return  home,  and  make  a handsome  offering  to  the  old  witches. 
Tao-nai-nai  « fj  fj.  to  thank  them  for  their  good  work  and  their 
excellent  howling,  d'he  pe(jple  of  the  locality  call  the  ceremony  an 
assembling,  Tso-hwui 


-4 


il)  One  of  the  disciples  of  Sakyanumi,  especially  noted  for  his  magic  powers,  through 
which  he  transported  an  ai'tist  to  Tuchita,  to  get  a view  of  Buddha,  and  make  a statue  of 
him.  He  also  went  to  liell  and  released  his  mother.  Eitel.  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

i»i;  I I I i()\-  r vi.is>i \\s  I ()K  sim:(  i vi.  i vsfs. 

r*.  f’or  Lite  benefit  of  a peii^on  who  has  comiiritted  suicirle 
(jtrinted  on  yellow  paper). 

According'  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  as  exposed  in  the  treatise 
(ui  the  Infei'iial  regions,  Yuh-Hh-ch‘ao-chw‘an  M # f#.,  all 
those  who  have  committed  suicide  without  suHicieiit  reason,  are 
confined  aftei'  their  death  in  a special  place  called  the  “city  ot 
suicide  victims'’,  Wauy-sze-ch  "einj  H ^ Buddhist  priests 

have  invented  a chartu,  which,  accoi'ding  to  them,  has  the  powei'  ot' 
releasing  from  this  dismal  abode  the  soul  of  the  person  who  has 
committed  suicide,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  fa\our  of  a new 
rebi  rth . 

'I'he  fatal  cord  that  has  caused  his  death  is  solemnly  execrated. 
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Charme  libérateur  brûlé  pour  Tame  d’un  pendu. 
Charm  delivering  from  Hades  a person  hanged. 
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Supplique  pour  la  victime  d’un  assassinat. 
Charm  delivering  from  Hades  a person  assassinated. 
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h'oi'  Iho  of  :i  i)f^)‘so}i  .-issassnM/f’^/  (i)i'inl(ol  oo  i/pHox^' 


It  is  staled  in  the  treatise  on  the  infernal  regions,  Yuh-lili- 
clYn.o-chw'nit  3Ê  M 1W-’  pei'son  unjustly  put 

t(;  death,  or  who  died  as  a result  of  wounds  received,  enjoys  freedom, 
and  pursues  the  assassin  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  him.  'J’he 
victinv  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  delivered  him  over  to  the  infernal 
judges,  and  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  his  torture.  It  is 
only  then  that  he  can  be  reborn  in  the  womb  of  a mother. 

'The  annexed  charm  or  talisman  is  designed  to  hasten  the  day 
of  this  happy  rebirth.  'I'he  dagger  oi'  swoi'd  which  slew  the  victim 
is  solemnly  execrated,  and  the  wish  expressed  that  they  be  broken 
to  pieces. 
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3'*.  Fo?’  a person  liarnssed  hij  evil  spirits  (printed  on  yellow 
paper;. 

'Phis  charm  has  the  power  of  hastening-  the  rebii'th  of  those 
unfortunate  souls  tliat  are  harassed  by  evil  spirits.  Buddhism  teaches 
that  maleficent  demons  roam  over  the  -world  seeking'  vengeance  on 
mortals,  and  that  they  frec|uently  kill  persons  who  do  not  protect 
themselves  from  their  attacks.  Chinese  doctors  find  here  a means 
of  evading:  responsibility  when  iheii'  prescriptions  fail.  They  then 
vend  at  an  exorbitant  piice  certain  magical  nostrums  desig:ned  to 
break  the  spell  which  threatens  life.  Experience  has  taug:ht  them 
“to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines".  Ifuddhist  and  'I’aoist  priests, 
Tao-shi  ^ Jy,  lose  no  time  in  imitating'  them,  and  if  death  ensues, 
they  burn  this  petition  in  order  to  rescue  the  victim’s  soul. 
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Fig.  46 


Supplique  pour  Tame  de  quelqu’un  mort  ensorcelé. 
Charm  for  the  benefit  of  a soul  under  a spell. 
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Supplique  pour  la  victime  d’un  procès. 

(harm  delivering  from  Hades  the  victim  of  an  imjust  lawsuit. 
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4".  For  the  victim  of  on  unjufit  la\csuit. 

'The  Chinaman  is  a born  wrangler.  Persons  are  occasionally 
met  with  whose  death  has  resulted  from  the  strain,  worry  and 
endless  vexations  caused  by  court  underlings,  who  protract  the 
pleadings,  and  beneath  a show  of  justice  aim  at  the  final  ruin  of 
the  victims.  Sometimes,  in  ordei'  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence, 
these  swallow  a large  quantity  of  opium,  and  proceeding  to  the 
house  of  their  opponent,  seek  thereby  to  ruin  him  by  dying  at  his 
door,  all  other  means  having  failed.  This  is  the  supreme  vengeance 
of  the  weak  against  the  powerful. 

d'he  annexed  talisman  or  paper  charm  is  designed  to  deliver 
the  soul  from  punishment  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  help  it  to  be 
reborn  in  a happier  state  of  existence. 


5°.  l'or  the  rictioi  of  a felonious  murder  (written  on  ijellow 
pel  per). 

W’ltoii  il  happens  IhaL  a person  has  been  waylaid,  has  fallen 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  or  dies  as  the  result  of  wounds  and  ill- 
treatment  received,  I'aoist  priests,  Tno-shi  ^ are  summoned, 
and  burn  the  annexed  charm  for  the  purpose  of  delivering'  his  soul 
from  the  punishment  inllicled  in  hell,  and  helping  it  to  re-enter  the 
wheel  of  the  metempsychosis  (1). 


(1)  This  symbolises  the  ever  recurring  series  of  evanescent  phenomena,  all  evolving 
from  eter?ial  cosmic  matter.  The  six  spokes  of  the  wheel  represent  the  six  different 
regions  in  which  one  may  find  a new  existence:  the  heavens,  tlie  Titanic  Avorld,  the 
man-world,  the  ariimal  world,  the  region  of  ghosts  and  hell.  Hackmann.  lluddhism  as  a 
iteligion.  p.  Ifi.'i. 
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Supplique  pour  un  homme  mort  par  suite  de  blessures. 
Charm  delivering  from  f/ades  a person  who  has  been  murdered. 
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Supplique  pour  les  noyés. 

Charm  for  the  benefit  of  drowned  persons. 
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Fig.  49 


6".  /’())•  Ihp  lipuefil  of  rh'owiierl  ppi'.^oiis  (writtpii  on  yello\>^' 

pappy). 

W'c  shall  ghe  lurther  on,  chaplcM'  N’llI,  article  I 'i , details  ol 
the  ceremony  ^^hich  the  'Taoist  pi'iests,  T;io-!ihi  7}^,  perform  to 
rescue  from  the  waters  the  soul  of  a peison  who  has  been  dro>vnecl. 
Here,  we  shall  deal  only  \^ilh  the  written  charm,  whei'eby  his  sonl 
is  delivered  from  hell,  and  helped  to  be  reborn  in  another  body. 
'J'his  paper  is  burnt  during'  the  ceremony  performed  after  his  death, 
and  in  case  his  corpse  still  Hoats  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  waves, 
or  lies  immersed  in  lakes,  J'ivcrs  or  canals,  the  ruler  of  Hades  must 
make  all  endea\ours  to  rescue  his  soul  out  of  the  dej^ths.  'The 
victim’s  name  and  the  date  on  which  the  ceremony  has  been 
performed,  are  carefully  written  on  the  petition-talisman. 
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1'^.  For  n ppr.'<0'ti  \rh()  has  diod  iv  f)ri.<on  (\rvitlen  on  yellow 
paper  ). 

(Jftcntimes,  prisoners  who  die  in  the  loathsome  ^aols  ot  China 
are  secretly  buried,  and  one  is  apprized  of  theii'  death  only  lon^ 
afterwai'ds.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate  victims,  Buddhist 
priests  burn  the  annexed  charm  during'  the  ceremony  performed 
to  relieve  their  souls  in  the  underworld. 


Supplique  pour  ceux  qui  meurent  en  prison. 

Charm  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  have  died  in  prison. 


Supplique  pour  les  victimes  de  calomnies. 
Charm  for  the  benefit  of  persons  calumniated. 


Fig.  51 


8'’.  For  the  inctims  of  calumny  (written  on  ijellow  paper). 

'I'his  is  a charm  designed  for  delivering  calumniated  persons, 
and  thanks  to  which,  justice  will  be  rendered  them  in  the  nether 
world.  Here  below,  the  reputation  of  these  people  has  been  blasted, 
and  grief  has  shortened  their  days  ; the  impartial  judges  of  Hades 
will  now  rehabilitate  their  memory,  and  reward  them  for  the  sufl'er- 
ings  they  have  endured.  The  punishment  of  his  calumniators  and 
a felicitous  career  in  a future  existence,  such  are  the  wishes  expressed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  victim.  The  annexed  paper  charm  is  designed 
to  procure  him  this  twofold  favour. 


i 

> 
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9°.  l'or  a person  poisoned  bp  tloclors’  prescriptions  (written 
on  yet  tow  paper). 

'I'his  is,  indeed,  a wonderful  charm,  and  one  which  can  be 
frequently  employed  in  China.  With  reference  thereto,  the  Chinese 
tell  a story  whicli  well  depicts  the  situation.  Once  upon  a time, 
the  pod  of  Hades  fell  ill,  and  despatched  one  of  his  attendants  to  the 
Nvorld  ol"  the  livinp'  to  fetch  him  a p'ood  doctoi'.  \’on  >vill  recopnize 
him,  said  he,  in  the  follo^^inp  manner.  Examine  closely  the  houses  * 

ot  the  medical  pi'ofession,  and  count  the  number  of  souls  that  beset 
their  doors,  to  avenpe  themselves  on  them  for  havinp’  poisoned  them 
in  a previous  existence.  'I’he  man  at  whose  doo)'  you  shall  find  the 
smallest  number,  is  the  one  you  must  invite  to  come  and  cure  me. 

'The  imj:)  departed  to  fulhl  his  eri'and  ; thousands  of  avenp^inp'  souls 
crowded  round  the  doors  of  the  \vhole  pi'ofession.  lie  bepan  to 
despair,  when  at  last  he  espied  a dooi-  at  which  stood  onlv  one  soul 
who  came  there  to  seek  venpeance.  Elated  with  jov,  he  fetched 
him  to  the  p'od  of  Hades,  and  rendered  an  account  of  his  mission. 

’I'he  pod  questioned  the  medico,  and  said:  when  did  you  bepin  to 
pi'actise  your  profession'?  — Only  a short  time  apo.  — How  many 
patients  did  you  treat?  — Only  one. — And  he  died,  didn’t  he?  — 

Yes  — (let  a^vay,  you  are  no  better  than  the  others! 

It  is  a stroke  of  p:enius  on  the  part  of  Buddhist  and  'I’aoist 
priests,  I'ao-shi  ^ to  have  invented  such  a beneficent  charm  in 
favour  of  so  many  unfortunate  beinps,  who  daily  fall  victims  to  the 
insensate  treatment  of  countless  self-commissioned  quacks,  d'his 
paper  at  least  is  desipned  to  relieve  their  souls,  while  their  bodies  ^ 

have  been  stricken  down  by  death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DIVERS  SUPERSTITIONS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  THE  DEAD. 


>(<•!= 


ARTICLE  I. 

nii:  \\<  Ksi  iiAi.  i Ai5i.i;r. 

Mull-chit  jË  vO- 

In  ancient  times,  neither  the  tablet  nor  the  )3ersonatoi'  was 
-♦-V  emph»ved  at  funerals  and  sacrilices  ollered  to  the  dead.  It  was 

onlv  when  the  Ijiirial  was  over  that  a jiersonatoi'  was  chosen, 
and  the  tablet  erected.  'I'he  ceremony  took  place  in  the  mortuary 
room,  where  sacrifice  was  offered.  AN'e  shall  explain  the  essentials 
of  these  two  ceremonies  and  the  purpose  foi‘  which  they  ai'e 
performed. 


(1)  tiitfi'Mllv  tlie  ‘Rvoodeii  host’’.  Thf  îulilition  of  the  dot  (as  descrit)ed  akove.  p.  r,.S.) 
makes  tlio  disoinl)odi('d  spirit  as  flioiie-li  it  elm.  indwelt,  lived  tlierein),  and 

therefore  efiieacions,  Tan^  gl,  or  aide  to  take  eare  of  the  survivors,  (tiles.  ( 'hinese-Enjïlish 
1 tietionavy  ^ . 
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1.  Tli<‘  INM‘S(mat(n‘,  Slii  j->. 


1".  WhnI  fs’  a perfiovalor  ? 

A pei'sonalo)',  Shi  , represents  the  dead  pei'son.  ()ne  of  the 
members  of  the  family  is  chosen  to  represent  the  dead  persoi], 

dni'ing  the  sacrihce  which  is  offered  to  tlie  depai'ted  soul.  lie  must 
be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  defunct,  that  is,  inen  must  be  represented 
bv  a male  person,  \vhile  deceased  'women  ai'e  to  be  pei'sonated  bv 
one  of  their  own  sex. 

'I'he  personator  of  a dead  man  is  chosen  fi'om  among'  his 

legitimate  grandsons  (1)  ; if  he  has  none,  one  of  his  grand-nephews 

is  taken,  a relative  at  least  in  the  lifth  degree  of  consanguinity; 

should  there  be  none  of  this  degree,  one  is  chosen  in  the  husband's 
family,  outside  the  fifth  degi'ee.  A sou,  \yhose  fathei'  is  still  living, 
cannot  fnlhl  the  othce  of  personator. 

'The  woman,  personating  a dead  person  of  the  female  sex,  must 
be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  gi'andsons. 

After  the  burial  of  the  married  couple,  each  one  has  a pei'- 
sonator,  but  only  the  one  representing  the  husband  appears  in  the 
ceremony. 

A table  with  meats  on  it  is  |jrepared  for  the  saci'ilice.  'I'he 

personator  is  then  brought  in  and  sits  down  with  his  face  turned 
south^yards,  the  tablet  being  at  his  right.  The  worshippers,  \yho 
are  of  equal  descent  with  the  deceased  person,  bow  to  the  personator. 
All,  even  the  elders,  kneel  twice  towards  the  ground,  offer  him 

meats  and  invite  him  to  drink.  He  feigns  to  eat  and  drink  for 
form  sake.  The  Kmperor,  high  officials  of  State  and  mandarins, 
have  alone  personators  ; youths  and  the  common  people  are  entitled 

to  none.  'fouths,  who  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  virility,  are 

divided  into  three  different  classes:  the  first,  comprising  those  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen;  the  second,  those  from  twelve  to  fifteen:  the 


(p  See  tlie  Li-ki  ÿy'  fü,  or  Book  of  ltit(>s.  Ch.  V.  I'seiij^-tze  ^\•ell  ^ [p].  The  follow- 
ing are  the  exact  words  of  Confucius:  ijf  El,  ^ file  ^ ^ ^ H'l 

Am mu m mt iü. 


third,  those  tVoin  eii^'ht  to  eleven  years.  Children,  who  lune  not 
yet  attained  seven  years,  and  those  below,  are  quite  unnoticed  in 
the  line  ot  descendants. 


'The  above  \Nas  the  custom  in  ancient  times  in  choosing'  a 
personator. 


2*^.  Whence  oriti inuled  the  idea  of  hLio'uuj  a /^er.so/ui/o/' / 

d'he  origin  of  this  custom  is  a disputed  point.  We  will  expose 
here  the  principal  opinions  held  bv  the  literati. 

a).  'The  first  opinion  is  that  of  Tu-ijiLi  (1),  of  the  Thuuj 

dvnastv.  It  disapproves  of  the  custom.  'The  following'  are  the 
words  of  this  writer:  “'I'he  ancients  employed  a personato]'.  'This 
rite  deserves  censure,  and  has  been  abolished  by  onr  ^reat  W'orthies. 

( )ne  vied  \N  itli  the  other  in  pi'actisi nj.;  it.  Now  that  an  era  of 
progress  has  set  in,  and  tliese  siliv  customs  ha\e  disappeared,  it  is 
important  not  to  I’evive  them  ; common  sense  bids  to  refrain  from 
them.  Some  half-baked  literati  of  onr  days  would  fain  re-establish 
this  ceremt)ny  of  the  personator.  This  is  quite  absurd."  A 

P S ± ± Ü,  M M A 1i)'  * til 

i,  M.  H Dtl.  If  ± Ü E A.  ^ pf  ^ ffl-  A-  ± tr 

^ g,  W III;  a-  fi  €'  fÜ  j-'.  pT  if  0)- 


-ft  tw 


b).  'I’he  second  opinion  holds  that  the  j^ersonator  is  as  it  were 
the  image  of  the  soul,  S'/nui-.shnyr/ 


'I’he  chapter  (ui  the  ceremonial  concerning  the  Border  sacrifices 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Bites,  Li-lii  liiHO-i‘eh->!liemj 
savs  : ‘‘the  personator  is  the  image  of  the  departed  soul”, 
s hen-. '< icing  yeh  flf 


(1)  A Sv*  holar  of  profound  (uudition,  who  held  liigii  offices  of  State  under  Teti  'J'sun,i;' 
M ^nd  Itsien 'I’sunp- ^ .\.l  ).  M)r)S-_'l,  of  tlie  T'an»' dynasty.  .Vlayers.  Chinese 

Iteader'sWIanual. 

(l*)  See  (ieneral  Itepertoi'v,  'rhiny  tien  A.  The  ori^dnal,  wi'itlen  hy  Tu-yiu  ^ 
see  above)  comprises  two  liundred  hooks.  It  is  divided  into  eight  .sections,  one  of  which 
is  on  rites.  Jn  1717,  an  linpi'vial  mandate  ordered  to  add  a supplement.  This  was  published 
in  one  hundi'ed  and  forty  four  books.  In  i7d().  a third  part  was  added,  giving  details  fo.t 
the  iManchu  dynasty.  TTiis  lattei'  lias  oiu'  hundred  hooks.  At'ylie.  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature,  p.  Ith 
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I*;ui  Ku  Jjf.  (^1  (l),  wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ilan  dviuisty, 
writes;  ‘‘'I'he  personaloi'  is  loiiiul  in  the  cei'emoiiv  \Nherein  sacritice 
is  olVered  to  ancestors,  because  the  soul  emitting  no  perceptible 
sounds  and  ha\inj^  no  visible  form,  (he  loxini^'  sentiment  of  filial 
piety  finds  no  means  of  displaying'  itself,  hence  a pei’sonator  has 
been  chosen  to  wlojin  meats  aie  olTei'od,  alter  wJiich  he  breaks  the 
bowls,  quite  rejoiced,  as  if  his  own  father  had  eaten  plentv.  'The 
personator,  drinkinp  abundantly,  imparts  the  illusion  that  it  is  the 
soul  which  is  satiiUed".  ± Jijf-  yj.  /-I  g[  J.\|,  fijl  |g  ^ 

m,  iJ  ± US  # Ï S * s fS.  M m 'M  î!i!.  ëc  :ù:  P m m 
^ ^ ffi.  ; ' m ± »•  (ii). 

It  must  be  inferred  from  these  \N'ords  that  the  personator  was 
not  then  considei'ed  as  the  aqent  oi'  seat  of  the  soul,  for  these  two 
writers  afhi'm  : ‘‘the  personator  is  the  imaj^e  of  the  soul"  — “the 
personator  drinking'  imparts  the  illusion  that  it  is  the  soul  which  is 
satiated".  ji,  if(t|l  if  4 p p ijiijt  ^ 

I he  meaning,'  is  obvious.  'The  personator  is,  therefore,  not 
considered  in  tliis  ceremony  as  the  a^ent  or  seat  of  the  soul,  but 
mei'ely  as  its  repi'esentati ve,  or  as  a kind  of  living'  medium,  who 
\vas  sometimes  diessed  up  in  the  clothes  of  the  departed  person,  in 
order  to  make  the  illusion  more  apparent  lb. 

c).  'I’hird  opinion.  'The  personator  is  but  the  bearei'  of  the 
ancesti'al  tablet.  In  the  work  entitled  Y i'l  clioW'  lii-i-i  ^ jj|’  ^ ^ 
it  is  said:  ‘"the  pcrsoiiatoi'  is  eiriployed  during'  sacrilices  to  the 
dead,  in  ordei'  to  carry  tlie  ancestral  tablet".  ^ ± ti  Wr  a 

tij  Tt:  i 4- 

(1)  Appuintecl  Iiii[)eriiil  liistoi’io^'i'iqjher  l)y  Miug-ti  \i)\  Ilf  wi'otv  tlic  treatise 

ciilitied  “Annals  uf  the  While  Tiyer”  l’eli-hu  fling  â M.  which  he  left  unfinished. 
Iteing  invohed  in  the  rébellion  of  Teudisien  ^ hi;  was  ea'-d  into  prison  and  died  there 
A.  I).  tiL’.  Mayers.  Chinese  Iteader's  Manual.  [).  llili. 

(2)  Annals  of  the  While  Tiger,  I’eh  liu  thing  A Jtê  ii. 

(.i)  See  Wieger.  Te.xtes  philosophifiues.  pp.  .'>7  and  77:  also  pp.  i:57  and  h'-fi.  All  these 
te.xts  show  that  the  jau'sonator  was  hut  the  image  of  '.lu'  soul  or  the  living  liktmess  of  the 
dead  person. 
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It  is  the  grandsons  wlu)  fiilHI  this  I'unction,  and  lake  the  tablet 
out.  Should  they  be  too  youiiy  and  unalde  to  fill  til  this  dulv,  then 
a person  is  afipointed  to  eainv  it.  'The  function  of  the  personator 
is  to  eaiTV  the  ancestral  tablet,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  ha\in^' 
such  a one  iininediately  aftei’  death,  as  the  tablet  is  not  yet  erected. 

it!  it  ± ft  4- 

'The  work  entitled,  7’.s///  shwoh  IsUu^ii  clien  ^ ^ ^ sums 
up  in  a few  words  the  sense  of  this  text  ; “the  tilial  son  chooses 
a personatoi'  to  cai’ry  the  tablet,  but  not  to  be  the  resting''  place  of 
the  soul  of  the  dead  person.  His  intention  is  therefore  manifest". 

tk  JÏ-  F ffl  u ■}!  * ±,  |J||  U t#  Süti.  Jt  * S m- 

In  tine,  in  the  thi'ee  preceding  opinions,  the  writers  either 
cc'iidemn  the  custom  of  employing  the  personator,  or  I'estrict  his 
function  to  that  of  carrviny  the  tablet,  oi'  at  most  onlv  see  in  him 
an  imaye  of  the  dead  person's  soul. 

d).  'I’he  fourth  opinion  confutes  the  whole  ti'end  of  thought 
found  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  literati,  and  maintains  unhesitat- 
in^lv  that  the  personatoi'  is  not  only  a pui'e  ima^e  of  the  soul,  but 
must  be  considei'ed  as  the  seat  and  auent  of  the  soul  of  the  dead 
person . 

d'he  two  juost  famous  champions  of  this  new  school  are  Clrenij 
I-ckw'tiF  fib  jlj  (1),  known  also  as  ChUn\(j-i  or 

Miuij-liio  ^ jg,  and  ('liu-h.<i  # (2). 

'J'he  fojiner  writes:  “the  ancients,  when  sacriliciny  to  the 
dead,  emploved  the  personator,  because  tne  soul  and  the  vital 
force  of  the  dead  person  after  bein^'  separated  from  the  body,  seek 


(1)  This  writer  lived  A.  1 ).  !<I7.  Wholly  ahsorhed  in  philosuphieul  researches, 

lu‘  acceded  hut  late  to  otHeial  position,  llis  criticisms  on  the  classics  ojiened  a new  eia  iii 
Chinese  philosui)hy  and  were  adopted  by  his  ^oeat  sueeessor,  Chu-hsi  ^ Mayer's. 
Chinese  Reader’s  Manual,  p.  31. 

i'2)  A.  L).  1130-ll'uO.  ISoi-n  in  hhrkieii,  5^,  where  his  father  (a  n.ttive  of  Ngan-hwei 
^ was  then  in  official  • inploy.  lie  devoted  his  early  years  to  the  study  of  Buddhism 
and  Taoism,  but  abandoned  tliem  for  Confucianism  and  the  ancient  classics,  of  which  he 
became  the  ^i-eat  evpounder  and  comnientator,  his  opinions  being  followed  even  to  the 
present  day.  Within  the  last  one  hundred  and  lifty  years,  critics  have  vigoiously  impugned 
the  doctrines  of  his  school.  iMayers.  Chinese  ileader's  .^lanual.  ]>.  2~>. 
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an  a^enl  of  the  same  nature,  ^ K-  Si  Ïïn  1^-  ^o\v,  men  being-  all 
of  the  same  kind,  the  father  and  the  children  being  all  of  one  family 
and  of  the  same  st(jck,  the  s(jul  of  the  departed  pei'son  is  requesied 
to  come  and  establish  ils  seat  in  one  of  them  as  in  an  agent." 

(■Iiu-lii^i  (Y'uun-hw'ui  H^-',  the  eminent  scholai’  and 

head  of  the  modern  school,  writes  with  no  less  clearness.  “In 
ancient  times  all  employed  a personator  when  sacriticing  to  the 
dead.  Since  the  descendants  continue  the  life  of  their  ancestors, 
the  personator  shares,  thei'efore,  in  the  life  of  the  departed  person, 
and  the  ancestoi-'s  soul  descends  nnchnibtedly  upon  his  descendants, 
and  I’eposes  therein  to  enjoy  the  sacrifice  offered."  p [hj 

1 - *•  ± #■  If  M Jt  ^ It  # lUc  ^ (I). 

As  to  the  exact  time  when  this  cust(nn  commenced  and  ended, 
we  JiaNe  but  the  testimony  of  the  tNvo  NNorks:  the  “( 'lenei’al  Itepertory" 
T' iiiKj-lieii.  -IML,  and  “Daily  .lottings"  7e/;  chi  lnh  0 (2), 

which  inform  ns  \agneiy  that  it  bepan  to  fall  into  disuse  towards  the 
close  of  tlie  (ihow  |pj  dynasty,  and  that  under  the  and  //an 

dynasties  it  was  no  loni;er  practised.  It  is  noLcworthy,  howcwer, 
to  remark  that  at  the  time  of  ('onfncins  it  flourished  vigoi'(msly,  as 
mav  be  seen  by  the  cpiotations  \^■hich  we  ha\e  pi\en  fi'om  the  l>ook 
of  Dites,  Li-iii  iji^^  Desides,  Ihui-hii  Jjf  |,<|-| , wdio  lived  under  the 
Hull  dynasty,  seems  to  say  that  the  custom  pi'evailed  in  his  days, 
and  he  describes  the  pui'pose  thereof  as  a rite  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness. — 'The  text  cpioted  abo\e  seeiTis  to  suppose  this. 

II.  The  Tablet. 

P.  What  is  the  Inhlet  of  the  deiut? 

After  the  burial  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  a wooden  tablet, 
iiiuh~chn  ÿjy  (litei'ally  " w'ooden  host"),  was  erected. 


(I)  .Sec  liccoi'ds  of  till' Sayings  of  Chu  t/i-,  Clni-t/.r  yii  lull  -T  m m,  collected  and 
imblislicd  by  bis  disci[)l(  s in  oiu*  biindred  and  foity  books.  A.  !>.  I'Jye.  'A'ylie.  Notes  on 
( ’ll  iiiese  Literal  lire.  ]>.  Sb. 

(■J)  .\  collection  nf  notes  on  a \ ariet  \ of  subjects,  being'  tbc  result  of  ; liirty  years 

jottings  during  tbe  daif\  readings  of  tbe  autboi'.  Ku  ^’en-\vu  MS  3^  ff's-  h (annprises  b‘J 
books,  and  was  published  about  the  year  Koo.  Wylie,  iliid.  p.  KD. 
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In  making  it,  the  wood  of  the  ni iilbeiTv-tree  was  employed, 
hence  also  the  name  piNen  to  it  of  mii Iberrv-wood  tablet, 

At  the  end  of  the  tii'st  vear,  a sacritice  known  as  Lieii-lRi 
was  olTei'ed,  so  called  fi'om  the  white  silk  ca|),  I imi-hwnii  |i|i 
which  the  son  of  the  deceased  woi'e  on  the  occasion.  'The  sacrifice 
beinp  over,  the  mnlberi'v-\vood  tablet  was  buried,  and  I'eplaced  l)y 
one  made  of  chestnnL  wood,  and  hence  called  the  chest n nt-wood 
tablet,  lih-chu.  ^ It  was  erected  in  a place  of  hononr. 

An  Imperial  tablet  was  one  foot  two  inches  lony,  while  that  of 
dukes  could  be  but  of  one  foot  in  lenpth. 

(Jn  the  miillieri'v-wood  tal)let,  no  eaiwiny  oi‘  paintinp'  was  allow- 
ed ; on  the  back  of  the  chestnut-wood  tablet  the  posthumous  oi' 
temple  name  of  the  deceased  was  written. 

Accoi'dinp'  to  some  writers,  otlicials  and  litei’ati  had  no  wooden 
tablet  ; that  of  olficials  was  made  of  silk  cloth  mounted  on  a wooden 
I Vamewoi'k , .<'■/)  u/i-po/i  ; the  literati  had  but  a tablet  made  of 

tressed  straw,  /n'e/i-mao  ^ 

'The  assertion  which  maintains  that  in  ancient  times  olficials 
and  literati  had  no  wooden  taldet,  is  admitted  by  the  follow’inp 
scholars  : 

y/.s-d-.s/imi  fg.  (1)  and  Chenn-yiian  tl',  both  of  the  Unit 

dynasty  (A.  1).  25-221). 

T.<‘ tii-l intj  who  lived  under  the  Southern  Liiwii  dvnastv, 

Nnii-linng  ^ [2). 

Kin  Kung-j/eii  ^ ^ of  the  T'nng  dynasty  (A.  I).  (120- 

9()7V 

S:e  Mn-WPii  iîj  ^ who  lived  under  the  Sung  ^ dvnastv 
(A.  D.  9(30-1280). 


(1)  Celebrated  as  a scholar  under  Hsien-ti  ^ A.  ]).  1 '.111-2^  1 . Author  of  the  diction- 
ary Slnvoh-wen  ^ the  first  le.xicon  of  the  Chinese  language. 

(2j  This  short-lived  dynasty  reigned  A.  D.  ü02-.ô5n.  North  and  South  were  then 
divided  between  rival  houses. 
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'riio  contrary  pi'o^josilion , endeavonriiiy  to  pro\c  that  in  ancient 
times  oflicials  and  literati  had  a wooden  tablet,  is  held  by  the 
loi  lowing'  scholai's  ; 

Sü-iinno  (I),  of  the  7's/'n  dynasty  (A.  1).  205-290). 

y unii-ij i h j\2  prince  of  V’s'/n ;/-//()  Vjlj'  yfij,  ^^•ho  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Northern  Who'  dynasty,  I'ch-W('t  4b  (-^■ 

'This  latter  opinion  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Book  of  IWtes,  IJ  hi  H'b,  chapter  XX.  ?:  T^i-fah  ^ jj--  (2). 

f'i'om  the  pei'iod  of  the  Who'  and  7’s/'//  dynasties,  down  to 
those  ()['  ThnKj  and  Siniri  , Lhe  ollicials  and  literati  had  no 
ri^ht  to  have  .a  wooden  tablet,  imi  ii  7|c  erected  to  their 

memoi'v  ; they  Nvere  only  entitled  to  the  lz'o-}>‘;ii  îjiiî]  oi'  tablet 

in  the  family  ancesti'al  hall,  tdso  known  as  >^hpii-p";n  iji^  |]^,  the 
spirit's  tablet.  This  could  l)e  of  one  foot  and  an  inch  in  length,  four 
inches  and  a hall’  wide,  and  fi\e  lines  thick.  Ifiyht  characters  were 
enyraved  thereon  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  soul  of 
such  an  ancestoi',  with  his  posthnmons  or  temple  name,  or  of  such 
an  illnsti'ions  dame. 

for  a man  : Ifb  jtË  ^ M:  ^ ^ M 
For  a woman  : K 

At  the  lime  of  the  Sihkj  dvnasty  (A.  I).  9()0-12.S()',  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  : ('Uoikj  l-ch\<";iri  [ilj^  j|j,  and  dm 
ynnit-]i\^'n i 7(j  Hfif'  fiMcd  the  shape  of  the  wooden  tablet,  iniili- 
clm  tJc  i. 

1 1 encel'ort h , ollicials  and  litei'ali  had  theii'  wooden  tablet.  It 
could  be  one  foot  two  inches  in  heipht,  three  inches  in  width,  and 
a little  ovei'  an  inch  thick,  d'he  two  upper  corners  project  about 
half  an  inch.  An  inch  further  down,  a line  is  d|■a\^n  to  separate 
the  uppei'  part  fi'om  the  lower,  leaving  empty  one  third  of  an  inch 


(1)  'I'hird  centurv  A.  l>.  Official  and  conlcinpoi-ary  with  'r>;‘ai-yuny famous 
scholai',  hiimoi'isl  and  Rpicurian,  whose  j;enius  illumiiicd  llm  turhulcnt  epoch  of  tli(> 
(dose  of  tlie  Han  dynasly.  Mayers.  Cliiiu'se  Header’s  Manual,  j).  IhT. 

(2  'I’he  Nortliern  W(d  or  Toha  'Partars,  held  sway  in  Shansi  ill  M Honan  iiij 
from  .\.  ]).  .SS<i  aed. 

(M)  See  Tu-li  t‘unp:-l<‘ao  |f  Jg  #. 
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on  the  top,  and  about  an  inch  on  the  back  part.  In  the  centre  is 
inscribed  or  written  : tablet  of  the  soul  of  such  a one,  belon^ing^  to 
such  a generation,  of  such  a dig^nity,  title  and  rank. 

'J'he  present-da}'  custom  is  to  write  both  on  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  tablet,  parallel  to  the  central  inscription,  the 
exact  date  of  the  birth  and  death,  the  name  of  the  district  city, 
and  the  ^vard  or  parish  of  the  deceased  ; also  the  name  of  the  hill 
(burial  place),  and  the  direction  in  which  the  coflin  of  the  defunct 
has  been  placed.  On  the  front  tablet  is  written  the  following'  inscrip- 
tion : “tablet  of  the  soul  of  such  a person,  official  of  such  a name, 
and  of  such  a district”;  or  in  case  of  a woman  : “tablet  of  the  soul 
of  such  a woman,  bearing  such  a title”.  — The  two  tablets  are  then 
placed  together  and  inserted  into  the  piédestal.  Such  are  the  rules 
which  hold  at  the  present  day  (1), 

Nowadays  also,  commoners  and  peasants,  all  without  exception, 
may  erect  a tablet  in  honour  of  their  ancestors.  Let  us  examine 
the  reasons  which  originally  determined  the  setting  up  of  the  tablet. 

2°.  For  wliat  inirpose  wa.s  Ihe  tablet  erected  ? 

a).  It  is  the  image  of  the  soul  and  a tangible  symbol  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  alïording  thereby  a fixed  object  for 
hlial  piety. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ilan  dynasty,  the  scholar  Hsil-slien 
j®  wrote:  “the  tablet  is  the  image  of  the  soul;  having  rendered 
the  last  sad  duties  to  his  sire,  the  hlial  son  has  no  object  whereon 
he  may  hx  his  affection,  hence  he  offers  sacrihee  and  erects  a tablet. 

± # fti  it  4.  # ^ K Ik,  fiJr  a IM  W iL  ± (2). 

Pan-ku  Jll:  [§,  another  scholar,  who  lived  under  the  same 
dynasty,  -wrote  similarly:  “the  soul,  properly  speaking,  has  no 
dwelling  place  ; the  hlial  son  hxes  his  affection  on  the  tablet,  and 
emplovs  it  to  draw  the  attention  of  succeeding  generations”,  Tjx 

1-  iê  £'  M ±,  ax  ^ (2). 


(1)  See  the  Wn-li  t‘ung-k‘iio  3L  fifl  M ajid  Tu-li  thiiig-k‘ao  ^ H 

(2)  See  the  Wn-king  i-i  ^ M S- 

(.3)  See  Annals  of  the  White  Tiger,  Peh-hu  t'ung  Ô M- 
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Ch'eng  Peli-yü  3^,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  T‘a7ig 

dynasty,  says  : “as  the  heart  of  the  filial  son  found  no  object 
worthy  of  his  affection  after  the  burial  of  his  father,  he  bethoug'ht 
himself  of  erecting'  a (commemorative)  tablet.  ^ ^ ^ ^ >(j', 

B M m ± (1). 

The  famous  scholar,  Cli‘en  Kao  of  the  Yuan  dynasty, 

quoting  the  words  of  the  scholar  Fang  writes  as  follows:  “In 
truth,  the  soul  has  no  hxed  abode,  so  it  cannot  be  attached  to  any 
material  resting-place.  AVhat  people  have  agreed  to  call  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  is  in  reality  a seat  erected  for  the  living”,  ^ ^}f 

M t il'j  ^ A 5 (2). 

According  to  these  ancient  writers,  the  original  purpose  in 
erecting  the  tablet  was,  therefore,  to  have  a tangible  symbol  of  the 
departed  soul,  affording  a hxed  object  to  the  filial  piety  of  the 
descendants,  but  it  was  never  intended  to  make  thereof  the  abode  or 
seat  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  person. 

b).  'I’he  soul  of  the  deceased  abides  really  in  the  tablet. 

We  now  come  to  a more  modern  phase  of  thought,  which  has 
been  gradually  evolved. 

Under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  K'ung  ybi-tah  ^ (’^)  "J'ote 

as  follows:  “the  tablet  is  the  seat  wherein  dwells  the  departed  soul, 

ÿfv  ± ^ ^ (4). 

Under  the  Sung  ^ dynasty,  Ch‘eng  I-cli\ebin  jlj,  a 

writer  already  c[uoted,  holds  the  following'  language  : “Should  a 
sacrifice  be  offered  to  ancestors  without  erecting  them  a tablet,  their 
soul  has  no  seat  wherein  to  dwell.  ^ ^ 7(v  illj  # 

According  to  Chu-hsi  ^ the  ancient  rite  concerning  the 

tablet  was  to  establish  a seat,  wherein  one  desired  the  ancestral  soul 


(f)  See  the  Wu-li  t‘iin^-k‘ao  5.  fifi  jS  ^ 

('2)  See  the  Li-ki  tsili-shwoh  jpfj  fE,  ^ 

(3)  A.  ]).  PZt-OlS.  A descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  32">i  degree,  and  a distinguished 
scholar  and  public  functionary.  IMayers.  Chinese  Keader’s  Manual. 

(1)  See  Discussions  on  the  hook  of  hites,  Li-ki  shu  fE  M- 
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Fig.  53 


Figure  de  la  tablette  des  ancêtres. 
Ancestral  tablet  (front  and  back  parts). 
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to  reside,  -é*  jl  '|f.  JL  — M 4 (0- 

Some  modern  writers  have  given  various  absurd  explanations  of 
the  ancient  classics.  From  these  erroneous  comments  results  the 
popular  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  defunct  resides  really  in  the  tablet. 
It  is,  therefore,  fancied  that  one  will  enjoy  happiness  by  repeatedly 
bowing  and  praying-  before  it.  Likewise,  it  is  considered  that  mis- 
fortune will  befall  people,  if  this  duty  is  either  neglected  or  discarded. 

Popular  credulity  is  in  nowise  puzzled  by  any  amount  of  anom- 
alies or  contradictions,  d'he  tablet  is  not  erected  until  the  burial  has 
taken  place,  how  then  can  it  be  explained,  why  the  soul,  which 
dispensed  with  a seat  before  the  burial,  now  comes  and  abides 
therein,  when  the  name  of  the  deceased  person  is  affixed  thereon? 

Moreover,  how  explain  why  the  soul,  which  is  thought  to  be 
fixed  on  a piece  of  cloth  borne  before  the  coffin,  seeing  its  name 
inscribed  on  the  tablet,  suddenly  abandons  its  lirst  resting-place, 
and  hastens  to  take  up  a new  seat  on  the  tablet? 

In  line,  the  tablet  cannot  be  erected  but  once,  hence  in  case  it 
is  broken  or  lost  in  any  way,  where  will  the  poor  soul  henceforth 
reside  ? 

3®.  Description  of  the  anceslrnl  lublet. 

This  tablet  is  composed  of  two  upright  pieces,  each,  however, 
of  unequal  length. 

'I'he  hrst,  which  is  the  longer  and  thicker,  is  generall}"  inserted 
on  a carved  block  or  piédestal.  It  is  placed  to  the  rear.  The  top 
portion  is  sometimes  carved,  and  almost  always  painted  red  and 
varnished.  It  varies  in  form,  assuming  at  times  a semi-circular 
shape  (see  annexed  figure),  and  at  others  resembling  a truncated 
pyramid. 

The  second  piece,  which  is  the  shorter,  is  placed  to  the  front. 
It  bears  the  prescribed  inscription,  which,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
meets  the  eve  of  the  visitor.  Lest  the  characters,  however,  might 


(11  See  Chn  hsi‘s  Miscellanies.  Chu-tze  yii-lei  ^ T ^ 
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be  effaced  in  the  course  of  time,  the  same  formula,  with  details  of 
birth,  death  and  date  of  burial,  is  also  inscribed  on  the  longer  piece 
placed  at  the  back. 

This  second  inscription  is  invisible,  being  hidden  from  view  by 
the  front  piece. 

The  two  pieces  of  the  tablet  are  placed  together,  impinging  on 
each  other,  their  surfaces  having  been  planed  smooth.  ^Vhen  both 
are  thus  placed,  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct pieces. 


La  prostration  devant  un  tombeciil; 
Kotowing’'  before  a grave. 


r 


Fig.  54 
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ARTICLE  II. 

‘‘KOI  ()\\  JO  riii:  i)i:vi>. 

K‘'eu-pai  \<-:mg-jen  pp  m ù A. 

'l'he  kind  of  obeisance  mentioned  here  is  commonly  called 
“kotowing'’,  K'o-t'ou  \}^,  or  knocking  the  head  on  the  ground. 
A full  description  of  it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Bites,  IJ-Jn 
chapter  T'an-hung 

d'he  following'  are  the  very  words  of  Confucius  himself;  “gener- 
ally'’, says  he,  “guests  who  come  to  condole  are  first  saluted  by 
kneeling  towards  them,  and  knocking  the  head  on  the  ground  to 
manifest  one's  grief.  However,  the  process  of  knocking  the  head 
on  the  ground,  before  bowing  to  the  guests,  is  a more  expressive 
manner  of  showing  grief,  and  1 prefer  the  latter  way,  in  cases  when 
moiiniing  lasts  for  three  j-ears”.  5L  Ÿ 0 > # W Æî  fS  SI  H 

# )i  4.  #1  ffij  Æ-  » M 4.  H ^ m i;  S.  ÎÊ  # 

m m- 

This  ritual  bowing  before  the  corpse,  or  when  performed  during 
the  period  of  mourning,  is  technically  termed  KH-sang  and 

consists  in  kneeling,  opening  the  hands  and  placing  them  forward  on 
the  ground,  knocking  the  head  on  the  ground,  and  maintaining  that 
posture  even  for  some  time,  K'i-Iiu  ^ (remaining  bowed  down). 

'j’he  custom  of  bowing  to  the  dead,  kneeling  towards  them, 
and  knocking  the  head  on  the  ground,  goes  back  to  the  remotest 
times  (1),  and  each  one  practises  it  as  he  deems  fitting.  (Man  being 
dead,  his  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  which  is  henceforth  but 
a lifeless  corpse.  Nevertheless,  those  mortal  remains,  though  deprived 
of  the  spirit  that  animated  them,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  human 
being,  and  as  such  deserve  respect.  Special  ceremonies  have  always 
been  employed  in  honouring  them,  and  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  reason.  The  manner,  in  which  the  Chinese  people  consider 


(1)  See  Ititual  of  Mourning, 


A,  ê E 


sang-ii  ^ Ü.  nn,  \K  m m, 
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nowadays  such  honours,  is  quite  different  from  the  above  standpoint, 
hence  the  Catholic  Church  has  prohibited  them). 

'I'he  common  people  treat  at  present  a corpse  as  if  it  were  an 
intelligent  being,  and  call  the  tomb  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  Lhig- 
Jiiu  ^ (1).  Over  it  are  affixed  inscriptions  begging  the  protec- 

tion of  the  soul,  Ling-ijiu  ^ ;f^',  the  table  placed  beside  it  is  called 
the  throne  of  the  soul,  Liiuj-l.^o  g while  the  tablet  is  styled 
the  seat  or  resting-place  of  the  soul,  This  tablet 

bears  in  Chinese  the  name  of  Ling-pUii  )}^,  or  also  Pang-V ioh 
[|]|*J,  and  consists  of  a strip  of  white  cloth,  one  foot  in  length  and 
a little  over  three  inches  wide,  upon  which  is  written  : “tablet  of 
such  or  such  a person.  It  is  placed  on  a small  table  beside  the 
coffin,  and  is  afterwards  burnt  at  the  burial  service  together  with 
some  mock- money. 

During  lifetime,  kneeling  is  not  practised  i ndiscidminately 
towards  everybody.  llow  then  does  it  happen  that  when  a person 
is  dead,  be  he  a young  man  or  an  inferior,  superiors  and  elders, 
forgetting  their  dignity,  kneel  down  and  bow  before  his  corpse, 
fearing  even  to  be  too  sparing  of  their  prostrations?  Should  you 
ask  them  why  they  so  act,  they  will  tell  you  they  hope  the  deceased 
will  procure  them  happiness,  or  they  fear  his  maleficent  intUience; 
in  hne,  they  consider  him  as  the  dispenser  of  happiness  or  misfor- 
tune. It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  kneel  and  bow  repeatedly 
before  him.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  two  or  three  intelligent 
persons,  though  kneeling  before  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  have  no 
intention  of  begging  him  to  grant  happiness  or  avert  misfortune, 
but  wish  merely  to  observe  an  outward  rite  of  civility  towards  him, 
it  is  nevertheless  obvious,  that  the  wise  conduct  of  these  two  or 
three  men  of  common  sense,  will  be  quite  inefficient  to  dispel  the 
silly  hopes  entertained  by  thousands,  nay  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  hence  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  compelled  to  prohibit 
such  honours. 


(1)  Ling  The  disembodied  spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  an  etlicacions  maniu'r,  and 
henceforth  protecting  descendants. 


Fig.  55 
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Oblations  devant  la  tablette  des  ancêtres. 
O/ferings  placed  before  the  Ancestral  tablet. 


ARTICLE  III. 


sACiuiK  i;s  <)i  i l o un:  ih.ad. 


Tsi-tsien  \<'ang-jen  ^ Wj  [Ll  A- 


llich  and  poor,  all  olTer  meats  to  deceased  parents.  'I’his  custom 
{^oes  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  a strict  duty  to  prepare 
wine,  meats,  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  placed  on  a table,  and 
the  dead  are  invited  to  come  and  partake  thereof. 


This  ceremony  is  practised  when  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the 
cotlin,  also  on  the  burial  day,  and  on  the  two  anniversaries  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  deceased  (1). 


'I’he  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  is  celebrated 
as  the  hftieth  ; on  the  sixtieth  anniversary,  a congratulatory  address 
is  read,  and  presents  are  offered  in  the  same  manner  as  among'  the 
living'. 


d'he  work  entitled  ; Fung  filien-hia  li  Fill  -s/aco/i  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
says  : “Since  presents  and  congratulations  are  offered  during 
lifetime,  why  not  manifest  after  death  one's  lilial  piety,  by  offering 
sacrifice  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  demise  of  the  deceased?”  (2). 


d'he  “Prayer-formularies  for  birthdays  and  death  anniversaries”, 
Sheng-ki  chuli-\^-en  ^ give  the  congratulatory  formula 

to  be  used  on  the  occasion  : “In  such  a year,  month  and  dav,  I, 
the  filial  son  (here  name  is  inserted),  beg  to  offer  a petition  to  such 
a grandee  (3),  and  say  to  him  : years  Hit  away  \vith  wonderful  rapi- 
dity; on  the  annual  anniversary  of  thy  birth,  I was  wont  to  congra- 
tulate thee  while  thou  wert  still  living,  now  that  thou  art  no  more, 
could  1 possibly  forget  thee?  My  filial  affection  is  undying;  beneath 
the  immense  vault  of  the  heavens,  I invite  thee  to  drink  and  eat  of 


(1)  See  Yao  liu  la  sliu 

(2)  See  Fuiig-shen-kia  li-tsih  shwoh  ^ i?.  Hi  ^ 4 M,  IS  ^ ® 

m.  Itb  H,  n 

(:f  ) After  death  tlie  soul  is  raised  to  higher  dignity  and  rank.  See  above,  p.  .oik 
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these  meats,  which  with  my  whole  heart  I offer  thee,  and  beg'  thee 
to  g'racioiisly  accept'’  (1). 

'I’he  llitual  of  Mourning,  Sang-li  ^ employs  almost  the 

same  phraseology.  If  ^\e  seek  the  reason,  whence  originated  these 
offerings  made  to  the  dead  in  ancient  times,  we  find  it  is  not  precise- 
ly to  furnish  food  to  the  departed  souls,  but  rather  to  manifest 
filial  piety.  Failing  other  means,  the  customs  holding  during  life 
are  availed  of  and  applied  to  the  dead.  Such  an  offering  is,  there- 
fore, but  a mark  of  undying  affection,  and  means  in  nowise  that 
the  dead  will  partake  of  the  meats  offered. 

The  work  known  as  Sung-t'ao-kuli  ts'ing-i-luh  7^  ^ 'Îh 

M contains  the  following  : the  w'ooden  (artificial)  fruits  placed 
before  the  tablet  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  Chow  T‘ai-tsu 
yk  M (-)>  ^vere  seen  to  assume  the  appearance  of  natural  ones”. 

In  the  w^ork  entitled  Ming-lu-muh  Cing-yil  ki-Van  0^ 
lo  M $LÎi  • “nowadays,  rich  and  poor,  place  on  the 

burial  day,  natural  or  artificial  fruits  before  the  tablet  of  a dead 
person,  'fhe  artificial  fruits  are  painted  in  imitation  of  natural  ones”. 
'I'hese  ritual  offerings  of  both  natural  and  artificial  fruits,  indicate 
obviously,  that  the  intention  was  not  to  offer  them  as  food  to  be 
eaten  by  the  dead. 

Only  the  living,  who  have  a material  body,  are  capable  of 
eating;  after  death,  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  which  is 
soon  cori'upted  and  crumbles  to  dust.  Henceforth,  the  disembodied 
spirit  endures  neither  hunger  nor  thirst;  how  then  can  it  need  any 
food Even  the  ignorant  understand  these  principles.  Fnfortunately, 
Huddhist  doctrine  has  invaded  the  people’s  mind,  pretending-  that 
souls  in  the  nether  world  still  need  drink  and  food,  that  their 


(1)  See  Sheiif,^-ki  chuh-wen  ^ It  ^ H ü , ^ db  Bg  'll' 

^ Sol  ;^i,  iff  M B#,  ^ ^ ^ li,  Ü 

vx  m m. 

{2j  The  Posterior  Cliow,  Hcii-rJioiv  ^ is  the  last  of  tlie  five  ephemeral  dynasties 
which  succeeded  the  downfall  of  T'aiif?  ft  ruled  (’entrai  China,  A.  I).  ll.ll-ftdO,  amidst 
the  greatest  confusion  and  turmoil. 
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descendants  should  furnish  them  therewith,  and  oiler  them  meals 
at  stated  pei'iods,  failing  which  they  become  ‘‘hungry  g'hosts"  (1). 

'These  nonsensical  ideas  are  so  in^i'afted  in  the  popular  mind 
that  it  is  dilhcLilt  to  extii'pate  them.  Meats  and  wine  are  otfered, 
because  it  is  fancied  the  dead  eat  and  drink  in  reality  (2).  In  order 
to  understand  better  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  mind,  w ith  reference 
to  these  sacrifices  olTered  to  the  dead,  let  us  put  the  question  by 
way  of  objection,  and  see  how  it  is  avoided  solving  it.  Nothing 
depicts  better  the  mind  of  a person,  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
beats  about  the  bush,  when  an  objection  is  urged  against  his  system. 

Ofj>Jectio)t. — Chinese  books  contain  the  following:  ‘‘After  three 
days  fasting,  the  ears  become  deaf  and  the  eyes  are  overcast".  Now 
it  happens,  that  in  the  course  of  a year,  sacrihces  are  ofl'ered  at  most 
only  six  or  seven  times  to  the  dead,  whence  it  results  that  they 
remain  one  or  two  months  ^vithout  eating  oi'  drinking,  the  meats 
previously  otfered  being  all  consumed.  Did  they  I'eally  stand  in  need 
of  food,  wouldn't  they  have  died  of  hunger  many  a day  ago? 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  these  offerings,  people  are  con- 
tented ’with  placing  the  meats  on  a table,  and  wdien  the  sacrihce  is 
over,  every  bit  of  meat  and  every  drop  of  \vine  still  remains  there  ; 
the  ancestors  have  tasted  nothing,  so  then  of  what  avail  is  the 
sacrihce  ? 

Everv  intelligent  person  ought  to  manifest  his  filial  piety  in 
conformity  with  reason,  and  in  a manner  advantageous  to  his  parents. 
But  isn't  it  highly  unreasonable  to  invite  a spiritual  soul  to  come 
and  partake  of  material  food? 


(1)  IJnddbisiu  has  borrowed  from  Cliina  its  ancestor  worship,  though  opposed  to  the 
leading  doctrine  of  Ihuldlia.  In  large  monasteries,  ancestral  tablets  are  ei'ected  to  the 
souls  of  the  cremated  members  of  the  community,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  usual 
monuments  of  the  kind.  Once  every  year,  a festive  rite,  accompanied  by  an  offeiing,  takes 
place  before  all  tin'  ancestral  tablets  in  the  monasteiy.  Hackmann.  ISuddhism  as  a 
lleligion.  ■]).  ‘d’dU. 


C-’i 


.See  .Ming-tu-muh  t‘ing-yii  ki-thin  ^[1  ^ gf,  ^ ± 7t  TL  ^ 
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\Miat  would  a person  say  of  a sou,  who  prepared  a batiquel 
lor  his  parents,  when  Ihev  \vere  several  tliousand  miles  a^vay  from 
him,  and  knowing  they  could  not  return? 

Such  acts  are  in  nowise  inspired  by  lilial  piety,  but  denote  a 
total  lack  of  practical  common  sense. 

IxeiPly,  — 'I’he  above  logical  conclusion  seems  to  be  implied  in 
a passage  from  the  Book  of  Bites,  IJ-lii  i[j^  chapter  T'ini-liantj 
fê  where  we  find  the  follo^ving;  “Wdien  a man  has  given  up 
the  g^host,  it  is  customary  to  set  out  beside  him  dry  llesh  and 
pickled  meats.  W hen  he  is  borne  to  the  grave,  the  llesh  ol  the 
victims  offered  is  placed  on  little  carriages,  which  follow  the  hearse. 
After  the  burial  service  meats  are  otfered  him,  but  nobody  has  ever 
seen  the  dead  person  partake  of  these  offerings"  (1). 

One  would  e.xpect  here  to  see  the  ofwious  conclusion  di'awn  ; 
therefore,  it  is  needless  to  offei'  him  anything,  since  he  never 
enjoys  it.  W'e  ai'e,  however,  deceived;  the  Book  of  Bites,  Li-ki  ^ 
te,  concludes  c[uite  othei'wise.  Mere  is  what  it  says:  “From  the 
remotest  antic[uity,  such  offerings  have  never  been  neglected,  in 
order  not  to  abandon  the  dead.  Therefore  this  custom  wdiich  some 
people  reprove,  is  in  nowise  blame\vorthy”  (2).  It  has  ever  existed, 
therefore  it  is  good;  it  is  the  custom  in  China,  therefore  we  practise 
it.  This  clinches  the  question. 

Video  rneliorn  prohoque,  deLeriuni  setpiorl  (3). 

It  is  even  customary  in  some  places  to  prepare  an  opium-pipe 
and  a little  recipient  filled  with  the  drug.  Both  are  placed  on 
the  table  together  with  the  offerings,  in  order  that  the  deceased 
may  enjoy  his  pipe  after  dinner,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  while  living. 
'I’his  is  a rather  modern  innovation. 


(1)  Li  ki  yEi-  L'h.  Secliuu  II.  I’t.  II.  n°  S. 


tk  fE  M m ^ 


Itî  n-  Ifii  tr  m m itn  il  a ii  K fê  # Hi, 
ik,  mûi  K ■&,  V ^ ffr  Vc  « 


Hi. 


O I see  the  Ix'tter  way,  and  I apin’ove,  and  yet  1 follow  what  is  worse.  Ovid.  Meta- 
morp.  VTI.  C. 
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K'  \vc  consitlcr  alleiitivcly  llic  innci'iiiosl  lli oughts  ol  |>a;4aii 
Chinese,  \ve  ever  discover  liirkin”'  al  the  boUoni  ol  Lheir  heai'l  a 
more  pressing'  motive,  moi'e  or  less  avowed.  'l'hev  clicrish  the  hope 
tliat  lheir  parents  wdll  pi'olecl  them,  showei*  blessings  on  them,  and 
il  is  often  foi'  this  purpose  that  oiïerinps  are  made  to  them. 


People  of  this  kind  believe  moi'e  or  less  in  the  existence  of 
“hiini^ry  ';hosts'',  a doctrine  iinented  bv  Knddhists,  but  saci'itice  to 
the  dead  to  secure  happiness  and  avoid  misfortune,  and  not  merelv 
for  the  purpose  of  manifesting:  filial  piety.  As  pi'oof  thereof,  we 
read  in  the  “(flosses  to  the  (,'ho\v  Pitual",  C/m\e-h’  chu-.'^hu  ijj^ 

(C,  that  all  the  ministers  sacrificed  in  their  private  shi'ines,  and 
after  the  sacrifice,  offered  the  flesh  of  the  victims  to  the  prince,  to 
procure  him  happiness,  as  they  fancied.  Every  pei'son  offering'  sacri- 
fice draws  down  happiness  on  himself:  should  he  offer  part  of  the 
victim  to  the  prince,  he  makes  him  a present  of  happiness. 


h'.lsewhere  we  find:  “the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice  are  shared 
\vith  the  |)rince  and  yi'andees,  and  those  who  I'eceive  these  meats 
receive  the  blessings  of  the  spirits,  /v \ce/-.s7/eu  ^ : it  is  for  this 

reason  that  both  raw  and  sodden  meats  are  offered"  (2). 


W'e  find  likewise  the  same  doctrine  exposed  in  the  work  entitled 
“Pecord  of  popular  customs",  7“ uu;/-.s((/(-2>/eo,  jg  fth  S : “On 
this  belief  arc  founded  the  various  names  ^iven  to  these  meat-oblations 
bv  those  who  offer  them:  “present  of  happiness”,  Fiih-li  f-g  f|^, 
while  the  distributing'  of  them  is  called  “distribution  of  happiness", 
F an- fall  fg” 


At  the  present  dav,  those  who  make  these  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ing's, have  the  intention  of  either  presenting  food  to  the  dead,  or  of 
securing  happiness,  both  of  which  arc  contrary  to  sound  reason. 


(1)  See  Chow-li  chn-sliu  wit-  Chow-li  t‘ien  kwan  shen-fu  H ^ 'g'  St  7c. 

I§  Ë ê ^ ^ lit:,  SE  l-'j  .E,  fj  lie  Sc  fM  #,  >1  ^ iiiE  ± A m, 
m :e  ^.fii  ^ A lie  fl. 

(it)  See  riiow-li  clrun  kwaii-ta-tsuiig-peh  W A ^ iÙ- 

(.S)  S('e  T‘iiiif;-fiiib-pien  Ig.  4^  A IS  ^ 0 îSë  iji*,  ^ llE,  0 fiC  fg. 

(4)  Tliose  who  receive  tliese  oiVerin.'^s,  after  a sacritic-(>.  eat  and  drink  their  happiness 
Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chines(>  Lan"ua<,m  )fg. 


licncc,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  o[  K‘ ien-luiuj 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  issued  a Bull  (1),  forbidding'  the  otfering  of  such 
sacrifices  to  the  dead.  The  Church  proscribes  these  ceremonies, 
because  the  rite  is  opposed  to  sound  reason. 

^Ve  have  seen  above,  ho\Y  scholars  themselves,  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  paganism,  condemn  these  customs  as  tainted  with 
Buddhist  errors. 

It  is  historically  proved  that  the  custom  originated  in  the 
remotest  times  of  the  Chinese  nation.  History,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Shun  (2),  invested  CIni  son  of 
the  defunct  emperor  Tao  with  the  feudal  demesne  of  ‘"Tan" 
on  condition  that  he  would  offer  annually  a ritual  sacrifice  to  the 
Manes  of  his  (Sh nil’s)  father  (4). 

'J'his  is  the  first  official  record  wherein  we  find  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead. 


(1)  This  (locuineiifc  is  drit('(l  ll'i'.luly,  1712.  It  was  not,  however,  pul)lislie(I  till  the 
!)*■>'  Ausnst  followin^n  It  linally  settled  all  disputed  points. 

(2)  One  of  the  thi'ee  great  Knip(‘roi-s  of  the  legendary  period.  Said  to  have  i-iiled 


China  11.  C.  22od-220é. 

(;1)  See  Tze-chi  t‘ung-kien  kang-niuli 
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Le  papier-monnaie.  Divers  genres. 

Various  hinds  of  mock-money . 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

>IO<  . 

At  the  time  of  the  Western  or  I'ortner  llan,  Y|if  ^ 

(^1).  C.  20(1  — A.  I).  20),  wealthy  folks  placed  pieces  of  copper  money 
in  the  cofhns  ^vith  the  dead.  During'  the  rei^n  of  the  Emperor  Wn-li 
Vj?  (B.  C.  I 'i0-8h),  robbers  violated  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor, 
Won-li  and  appropriated  the  silver  deposited  therein  (1). 

Biirin^'  the  reiyn  of  the  Eastern  or  Later  dynasty,  IIpii- 

l}an  fH  (A.  I).  25-221),  while  the  Emperor  Ihco-li  (A.  B. 

dO-lObj  rilled  the  country,  (2',  bethonyht  himself 

of  emploving'  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  matei'ials  for  paj^er- 
makiny,  hence  it  is  at  this  lime  that  people  be^an  to  use  it  for 
writing,'  purposes. 

This  document  is  found  in  the  work  entitled  “(.dironicles  of  the 
Later  Jhui  referring  to  T.<‘ai-liUL  ^ f|^“  (2).  During-  the  two 

dvnasties  of  1Ve<  and  7’s/‘u  that  is  to  say  from  the  commen- 
cement of  the  d'hree  Kingdoms,  ^ (A.  D.  221-12(1), 

cunning  knaves  cut  up  paper  and  ollered  it  instead  of  money  to  the 
Spirits,  ijiljt,  but  this  custom  was  not  yet  general  (1). 

T‘ii)uj  Ynnii-t.^iiiyi  j|(-  ^ tis,  given  to  various  superstitions,  and 
a votarv  of  all  kinds  of  gods,  established  as  High  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies ^VcDirj-yü  twenty-si.vth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the 

period  K'ai-yiuin  x;  (A.  I).  72h).  'I'his  minister,  with  the 


(1)  See  Clii-oiiicles  of  the  Former  Hiui  pji]  i||,  Ts‘ieii-haii-clui  Cliiuifi-thuig-chwan  [gij 

(2)  The  reput('d  inventor  of  pai)er-inaking  in  China.  lie  was  the  first  who  suhstitnted 

silk  and  ink  for  tlie  hamt)00  tablet  and  stylus.  Cliief  eunuch  and  chamberlain  of  the 
Imperial  household  : he  was  (mnohled  as  Marquis  of  the  Di'agon  Favilion,  Ln iif^'  tong-heu 
ffl  Giks.  Chiiu'se  I’.ioKiaphical  Dictionary,  p.  701. 

Cl)  Heu-han-shu  Ts‘ai-lun  chwan  ^ ^ fra  1^.  fÉ  in  Iff  tif 

^ m yà  w # m. 

(4)  See  Fung  shi  wen  kien  ki  K;  ^ ^ lE.  'S’  ^tî  ti,  M MM 

Bl  ^ ^ üi^,  B ti  It  77  S 1§-. 
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approval  of  his  Loi'd,  bc^an  to  burn  mock-moiiev  at  the  Imperial 
sacrifices.  Learned  persons  of  th(hse  days  condemned  this  pi'actice  as 
contrary  to  established  idtes.  and  thus  it  ^^as  not  then  intia^duced 
as  a custom  amon^'  the  people,  but  became,  popular  later  on.  It  has 
existed  thenceforward  down  to  the  pi'csent  day,  in  \'shich  we  find  it 
practised  throup,hout  all  China  (1). 

'I'his  custom  of  burying  bullion  \Nith  the  dead,  if  it  did  not, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  \li\n.  dynasty,  excite  the  cupidity  of  robbers, 
it  removed  at  least  from  circulation  a valuable  commodity,  by  hiding’ 
it  in  the  p,round.  ( )n  this  scoi'e  it  desei'ved  to  be  abandoned,  and 
thus  people  henceforth  began  to  use  papei'  money  (2). 

In  later  times,  a novel  contrivance  was  imagined,  that  of  mak- 
ing gilt  paper  ingots  resembling  silver  and  gold,  also  perforated 
paper,  which  was  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dead. 

The  oi'igin  of  this  use  of  paper  instead  of  money  goes  back,  as 
\\c  have  seen,  to  WniKj-ijil  T*.  î®,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
'f'avii  jjij'  dynasty.  He  used  it  iu  the  Imperial  sacrifices,  and  the 
people  followed  his  example.  In  his  days,  however,  learned  persons 
combated  the  innovation,  so  that  it  did  mT  extend  immediately,  but 
at  last  it  became  general,  and  camld  not  be  extirpated  without  difli- 
cultv.  'There  were  not  wanting,  however,  men  (jf  common  sense, 
who  unmasked  its  inanity.  Among  them,  we  may  mention  the 
followi  ng  : 


(1)  Sec;  Chronicles  on  tin;  Hooks  of  the  'I’h-in^^  d.vnast.y.  'rhing-shn  Wang-ynli  cliwan 
iff  -b  M ï‘nn<;-kien  KaiiK-inuli  M it  1^1  H . îâ  ^ '13:  ^ T îfilf, 

m Æ n -h  ÆT,  m T m M m ^ L11  'êr  ± Û,  fE  % n i-t  m II, 

a- 11$ ^ n,  n itic  iin  de 

I'd  M 


(21  Huryinf'  real  inoncyy  with  the  dead  was  eoniinon  during  the  Ifan  dynasty,  and 
in  suhspcjnent  tiinc-s.  The  nse  of  paper  money  began  during  the  dynasties  of  Wei  ^ and 
Tsin  ^ (third  and  fonidh  eentiny).  It  had  at  first  a hard  struggle  against  orthodox.v, 
which  ahsolutedy  refused  to  approve  a thing  nidcnown  to  the  holy  ancients.  In  the  seventh 
(•(Miturv,  it  took  the  shape  it  possesses  to-day.  'the  Confiician  scdiool  of  philosophy,  which 
lloiii'ished  during  the  Sung  dynasty  (tenth  century),  sanctioned  its  use  in  the  worship  of 
the  dead.  Dc' Groot.  Thc'  lieligions  System  of  China.  Vol.  Tl.  ]>.  71  1. 


Duriii”'  the  reij^n  of  CIk^ii-Ixuiuj  ^ ^ (A.  D.  1>9S- 1 ()2;i),  of  the 
Sunij  s}c  dynasty,  there  lived  an  official  called  W;in<i  .^ze-tsaiKj  3*. 
|li)i')  siii'iiaine  bein^  a native  of  I^'cii-cliow  ]j} 

j'I'l,  in  the  province  ol'  Shiutsi  [[|  j)L|'. 

Kiilfillin^'  the  functions  of  Prefect  of  the  second  order,  he  forbade 
all  unorthodox  sacri lices,  and  had  the  temples  of  the  false  <;ods 
razed  to  the  ground.  Later  on,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
viceroy.  Lein^'  on  his  death-bed,  and  seeing'  his  family  burning,' 
pieces  of  silk  in  order  to  procure  happiness,  he  cried  out  with  a 
strong-  voice  and  ordered  them  to  cease,  sa vi ng  ; ^ ‘ if  the  Spirits  are 
intelligent,  how  can  they  accept  bribes"?  (1). 

During  the  reign  oï  lIwei-lsiiiKj  '4s  (-^  ■ IL  1101-1126),  also 
of  the  Suiuj  dynasty,  the  two  ministers  Kao-fiinri  1^  lltf:  and 
Lino  Y LUKi-chuiuj  pi'esented  a petition,  in  order  to  obtain 

that  the  buiming  of  papei'-money  be  prohibited,  saying  : ‘‘perforat- 
ing paper,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  money,  and  burning  it  to 
procure  happiness,  is  an  absurd  practice  and  a silly  delusion.  If  the 
Spirits  are  endoNved  with  intelligence,  it  is  really  i nsulting  them"  (2). 

While  the  coffin  of  the  Limperor  /\ao-/xun;/  ^ was  being 

borne  to  the  grave,  all  the  officials  burned  mock-money  before  his 
remains,  whereupon  the  heir-apparent,  subsequently  Hsino-tsunri 
# ^ (A.  D.  1162-1190),  showed  his  disapproval  and  rebuked  them 
as  follows  : “mock-money  is  a Buddhist  practice  to  deliver  the  soul 
from  Hades  ; mv  Holy  Sire  needs  no  such  things"  (2). 

C/ru-/(,.si  Yf-  savs  : “.\owadays,  whenever  a burial  takes 

place,  one  must  bring  mock-money,  coloured  paper,  silks  and  other 
needless  articles.  When  they  have  been  burnt,  nothing  remains 


(1)  See  Last  Memorials  of  the  Sung  Emperors,  Slumg-tsimg  toli-i  ^ ^ fa- 

^ 'tf,  .i  fŒ  yi  ''S:  llfi  M. 

{'2)  See  Li  Tsi-\vui)g  tze  hsia  liilx  ^ ft  nPi  ü.  ^ ^ 1^,  A:  E ^ 31  + 1 

m m rz  m ii?  ^ lit  rt  b ü,  di  m im  m ,#  #,  m m it  it<,  d 
^fc  B B Hi  n Yi  ÎU,  m z n ^ æ ni  ië. 

,:L  See  Yeli-hwoh-pien  ft  If.  M ^ Vj  A Ü 13  ^ ^ ^ ^ 


but  the  ashes,  useless  alike  lor  the  living-  and  the  dead.  "J'hese 
practices  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  ancient  times,  when  people 
offered  real  silver  and  garments,  each  one  according  to  his  hlial 
pietv  and  means,  oi'  merely  a foot-length  of  cloth,  a bushel  of  millet’y 
as  he  pleased. 

The  Book  of  Bites,  IJ-Jti  contains  the  following-;  “lavish 

jîrodigality  is  blamewoi'thv  as  much  as  slinginess;  sincere  respect 
excludes  both  extremes.  Tearful  regrets,  if  not  accompanied  by  some 
offerings  at  burials,  are  i n<'idec|uate  in  the  eyes  of  every  enligthened 
person"  (1). 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  c[notation,  Cfiu-lisi  ^ ^ prefers 
presents  in  kind,  as  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times.  Offerings 
must  be  made  and  mock-money  presented,  but  these  though  worth- 
less for  the  living  and  the  dead,  are  still  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  all  the  litei'ati  bui-n  mock-money  for  the  benefit 
of  their  deceased  ancestors.  They  inveigh  in  fine  style  against  this 
ridiculous  ceremonv,  but  in  pi'actical  life  totallv  foi'get  their  pompous 
outpourings.  .Many  a I'eader  might  be  pleased  to  hear  the  reasons 
advanced  in  defence  of  such  sti'ange  conduct.  I beg,  therefore,  to 
expose  bi-ieflv  here  a fe^v  of  the  ai-gumenls  exchanged  between 
foreign  missionaries  and  the  litei-ali.  Some  of  these  1 have  heard, 
and  others  I ha\e  proposed  pei-sonally.  .No  loetter  means  could  be 
found,  showing  the  flimsy  chai'acter  of  theii"  motives  for  adhering  to 
a ceremony,  which  in  |-eality  they  acknowledge  as  absurd,  but  still 
wish  to  practise  through  fear  of  offending  national  customs. 

'Fha  M iKsioiiwrij . — .Man,  during  his  life  here  below,  is  exposed 
to  hunger,  and  seeks  wherewitli  to  apease  it;  he  suffers  from  cold, 
and  rec[uires  clothes  to  pi'otect  himself;  without  money  he  cannot  pro- 
cure the  good  things  of  life,  hence  the  i-iecessity  of  having-  money.  After 
death,  the  body  crumbles  to  dust  ; the  soul,  being  a spiritual  sub- 
stance, suffers  neither  f|-om  hunger  oi  c(jld.  Had  it  a heap  of  gold, 
all  would  be  absolutely  useless;  of  what  avail  then  is  paper-monev 


U)  See  Suiig  vii  \veii-]>ia)  c-li‘ui-kifn-luli  wai-tsih  ^ Tj  I’k  Mi  ^1*  Ife.  ^ A. 

'li  ^ m m E 4^,  ^ M fit,  /h'  % m fi. 
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The  Chin;un;ni.  Confucius  says  ihat  we  must  treat  our  de- 
ceased parents  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  were  living.  Now, 
a loving  son  must  procure  money,  to  help  his  aged  parents  in  theii' 
needs,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  oiler  them  paper-money. 

The  MissioHurii.  — 'ton  must  treat  your  deceased  parents  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  were  living.  Well,  during  their 
lifetime,  did  vou  give  them  paper  instead  of  money?  When  there 
• Wcis  no  rice  in  the  house,  and  they  requested  you  to  procure  them 

some,  what  would  they  say,  if  you  gave  them  but  a bundle  ol  paper- 
ingots,  covered  with  tinfoil,  to  purchase  eatables? 

The  ChiiiantHii . — Mock-money  is  the  currency  used  by  the 
ghosts,  /iu-e/  It  is  forwarded  them  by  burning  it  ; that’s  the 

custom . 

The  MUsioitaiij . — Now,  after  burning  the  paper,  what  re- 
mains? Merely  a little  ashes.  No  intelligent  person,  either  in  this  or 
the  ghost- world,  would  ever  take  cishes  tor  money.  Make  that  exper- 
iment, burn  a little  paper,  and  with  the  ashes  which  remains,  try 
to  buv  whatever  vou  please,  the  vendor  will  laugh  at  you,  or  perhaps 
consider  himself  insulted  by  the  very  tact  ol  your  ottering  him  ashes, 
instead  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Do  you  then  take  your  deceased 
parents  for  idiots? 

The  ( ' hiniiiun}i . — no  means,  but  we  consider  that  in  toi  - 
w'arding  them  this  burnt  paper-money,  they  can  use  it  to  bribe  a 
little  the  executioners  of  the  lower  world,  and  thanks  to  these  pre- 
.ik.,.  sents  secure  thereby  their  favour,  abridge  the  time  of  their  expiation, 

and  obtain  some  mitigation  of  their  sutlerings. 

Tilt'  M is:<ionHr(i.  — In  the  present  world,  gaolers  may  accept 
bribes,  and  without  the  approval  of  the  judges  mitigate  the  sentence 
of  prisoners,  but  in  the  nether  world  the  demons  cannot  cheat  the 
supreme  lluler,  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  and  who  will  grant  no 
favours  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  Moreover,  who 
has  ever  seen  the  ghosts,  /v\cei  come  and  gather  up  the  ashes 
of  burnt  paper-money  ? (Dn  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  every  day 
the  remains  of  these  ashes  trodden  under  foot,  abandoned  near  the 
► 16 
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graves,  or  swept  by  the  winds  into  drains  and  sinks?  'J'he  ruler  of 
Hades  never  comes  to  g-ather  them  up,  wh}'  then  burn  them  for  him? 

Besides,  do  you  consider  him  so  silly,  as  to  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish ashes  from  real  gold  and  silvei'? 

The  Climainaii . — 1 am  ig  norant  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  nether  world,  but  I know  it  is  my  intention  in  offering"  paper- 
money,  to  manifest  my  filial  piety  towards  my  deceased  parents  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  that  but  a good  and  noble  feeling. 

The  Missionary.  — Without  doubt,  your  purpose  is  good  and 
noble-minded,  but  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  you  employ 
a means  quite  opposed  to  the  end  that  vou  seek.  Let  me  simply  tell 
you  that  vou  grossly  insult  your  parents,  for  in  offering  them  ashes 
as  real  money,  vou  deceive  them,  you  treat  them  as  absolute  idiots, 
who  cannot  even  discern  a heap  of  ashes  from  a silver  ingot.  They 
must  curse  you  in  the  nether  world,  and  deplore  your  lack  of  intelli- 
gence in  practical  matters.  'I'he  first  rule  of  hlial  piety  is  to  practise 
it  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  Chinanian.  — 1 don’t  object,  but  it  is  the  custom  in  China, 
and  we  find  that  any  one  who  fails  to  observe  it,  is  lacking  in  filial 
piety. 

The  Missionary. — Since  you  have  quoted  at  the  outset  the 
authority  of  Confucius,  you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me  to  quote  him 
also  in  this  discussion.  All  those  who,  according  to  vou,  do  not 
burn  paper-money  for  the  benefit  of  their  deceased  parents,  lack 
filial  piety;  but  have  you  well  considered  the  extent  of  your  words? 
Confucius,  your  greatest  Sage,  has  never  burnt  paper-money,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  art  of  making  paper  was  invented  only 
several  hundred  years  after  his  death.  This  invention  is  due  to 
Ts’ai-lun  ^ d'herefore,  in  your  opinion,  Confucius  was  lacking 

in  hlial  piety.  All  your  Sages  of  ancient  times,  Yao  (1), 


(]  \'ao  stands  at  the  (lawn  oC  ('hinesc  history  as  a model  of  all  virtue.  He 
ascended  the  throne  11.  23.'/,  and  reigiu'd  ovei'  7h,  some  sav  even  over  yeai'S.  IMayers. 

Chinese  Reader’s  Itlanual.  p.  272. 
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Shim  ^ fl),  Y Ü.  the  (Ireal  ^ (2),  the  duke  of  Chow.  Cho\i‘ 

Kung  ^ (3),  Mpng-t.zp  ^ ^ (1),  so  many  illustrions  personag^es 

down  to  Wniig-yij  3Î  who  lived  in  the  VIIC*'  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  all  these  lacking^  in  filial  piety,  for  it  was  the 
above  Wang-yii  3Î  'vho  first  introduced  this  custom,  and  histo- 
rians attack  his  memory,  because  by  this  absurd  invention  he 
abandoned  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  preferri ng- the  sillv 
nonsense  of  Ifuddhists,  to  the  customs  handed  down  from  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

1 have  never  found  a scholar,  who  has  been  able  to  replv  to  this 
last  arg;ument.  Confucius  showed  filial  piety  without  burning  mock- 
money,  so  1 can  well  follow  his  example.  This  short  dialogue 
exhibits  amply  why  paper-money  is  burnt  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 


(1)  Another  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  China's  (toklen  .-tge.  He  succeeded  Yao  ^ on 
the  throne,  and  mourned  for  him  during  three  3-ears.  Mayers.  Chinese  Header’s  Manual. 

('2  Successor  to  Sluing'.  He  completed  the  work  of  controlling  the  waterways  of 
China.  Confucius  said  of  him  that  he  displayed  the  utmost  filial  piety  towards  the  Spirits. 
Ma3-ei's.  Ibid. 

(3)  Younger  brother  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Chew  dynasty.  He  is  ranked 
in  virtue,  wisdom  and  honours,  as  yielding  place  only  to  the  great  rulers  of  antiquit3%  Yao 
^ and  Slnrn  He  died  full  of  y-ears  B.  C.  11  Où.  IMay-ers.  Ibid. 

(4)  IMencius.  B.  C.  372-28!*.  Philosopher  and  moralist,  second  only  to  Confucius, 
whose  doctrines  lie  expounded  and  connnented.  His  works,  collected  by^  his  disciples,  form 
one  of  tlip  Four  classics.  Ma3-ers.  Ibid. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

IUI>I>IIISI  HEU. S. 

Tolling  of  Buddliisl  Bells.  Ch\^-dng-fan-cliung  ^ ^ fg. 

In  almost  all  Buddhist  monasteries,  may  be  seen  a bell,  which 
is  tolled  by  the  monks  morning  and  evening.  These  regular  tollings 
comprise  a series  of  108  strokes.  1'his  number  108  represents:  ^ 

1”.  The  twelve  months  of  the  year  = 12. 

2°.  The  twenty-four  divisions  of  the  Chinese  year,  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  positions  which  the  sun  occupies  with  reference 
to  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These  24  terms,  or  Isieli  divide 
the  solar  v^ear  into  24  periods  of  almost  equal  duration.  'I'hey  are  the 
following  : Slight  cold.  Great  cold.  Beginning  of  Spring,  Bain  water. 

Excited  insects.  Vernal  equinox,  Pure  brightness.  Corn  rain,  Beginn- 
ing of  Summer,  Small  fulness  (grain  fills).  Sprouting  seeds  (grain 
in  ear).  Summer  solstice.  Slight  heat,  Great  heat,  Beginning  of 
Autumn,  Stopping  of  heat,  White  dew,  Autumnal  equinox.  Cold 
dew,  FrosCs  descent.  Beginning  of  Winter,  Slight  snow.  Heavy 
snow.  Winter  solstice  = 24  . 

,‘P.  The  72  divisions  of  the  Chinese  year  into  terms  of  5 days. 

Each  of  these  terms  of  five  days  is  denominated  "‘lien”  Now, 

the  number  72x5  gives  the  Chinese  year  of  3b0  days. 

.\dding  up  the  months,  the  twenty-four  terms  or  tsieh  and  > 

the  periods  of  five  days  or  'dieu"  in  a year,  we  have  the  total 
of  12 -j- 24  + 72  = 108.  It  is  the  whole  year  which  is  thus  entirelv 
devoted  to  the  honour  of  Buddha. 

The  manner  of  ringing  these  108  strokes  varies  according  to 
different  places.  The  following  are  a few  selections. 

1°.  At  Ilang-choM'  ^’1'],  Capital  of  Chekiang  province, 

the  tolling  is  regulated  by  the  following  quartet,  which  has  become 
a popular  tune  : 


Fig.  57 


Cloche  et  chapelet  bouddhiques. 
Buddhist  bell  and  beads. 


At  the  be^^i lining-,  .strike  thirty-six  strokes  ; 

At  the  end,  still  thirty-six  again  ; 

Ilurrv  on  with  the  thirtv-six  in  the  middle; 

'^'on  have  in  all  but  one  hundred  and  eight,  then  stop. 

3b + 36 + .‘16=  108. 

2".  At  Shno-h^i)U)  St,  another  quartet  has  the  following  : 

Idvely  toll  eighteen  strokes; 

Slowl}"  the  eighteen  following; 

Kepeat  this  series  three  times, 

And  one  hundred  and  eight  you  will  reach. 

(18+  18]  X 3 = 108. 

3‘\  At  7’3't/'-c/nnv  + another  city  in  CliekiiDig  + pro- 
vince, we  find  the  following  ditty  : 

At  the  beginning,  strike  seven  strokes; 

Let  eight  others  follow  these; 

Slowly  toll  eighteen  in  the  middle  ; 

Add  three  more  thereto  ; 

llepeat  this  series  thrice  ; 

The  total  will  be  one  hundred  and  eight. 

(7  + 8 + 18+  .3)  X 3 = 1 08. 

IHiy  these  hefts  are  tolleft.  — Although  the  manner  of  ringing 
differs  according  to  different  places,  it  is  fancied  everywhere,  that 
the  sound  of  the  bell  procures  relief  and  solace  to  the  souls  tormen- 
ted in  the  Buddhist  hell.  It  is  thought  that  the  undiilatory  vibra- 
tions, caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  provoke  to  madness  the 
king  of  the  demons,  T‘oh-wnuii  1+  +,  render  him  unconscious, 
blunt  the  sharp-edged  blades  of  the  torturing  tread-mill,  and  also 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  devouring  flames  of  Hades. 

At  the  death  of  the  first  Km  press  Ma  of  the  Ming  UJ] 

dvnastv,  everv  Buddhist  monastery  tolled  thirty  thousand  strokes 
for  the  relief  of  her  soul,  because  according  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine, 
the  departed  on  hearing  the  ringing  of  a bell  revive.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  the  tolling-  must  be  performed  slowly  (1). 

Chinese  writers  refute  the.^e  liudfthist  7iotionx  atyoni  tyetJs. 

We  read  in  the  Ln-s7//  eh' un-ts‘iu  ^ ^ (-)?  that  the 

Emperor  Hwanq-ti  ^ ^ (3),  ordered  Linq-Iuu  io  cast  twelve 

bells,  in  order  to  fix  the  musical  notes  (1). 

'fhe  work  known  as  Yoh-hi  |£  (Memorial  of  Music),  says  ; 

“the  tolling-  of  bells  is  used  as  a sig-nal"  M 

According-  to  these  two  writers,  such  is  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  bells  are  used,  'fhey  either  g-ive  forth  musical  notes,  or  they 
are  rung-  to  give  signals  (of  joy,  sadness  or  alarm...),  but  there  was 
never  any  idea  of  employing  them  to  rescue  the  dead.  'I'he  work 
entitled  ""Slii-yniaq' ’ fp  'Buddhist  names),  has  the  following:  “the 
bell  is  a hollow-  instrument  ; the  larger  it  is,  the  deeper  are  its 
sounds,  but  wdio  could  cast  one  large  enough  to  make  its  tollings 
heard  in  the  infernal  regions?  Even  should  that  happen,  such  a sound 
is  but  a mere  empty  noise,  incapable  of  awing  the  ruler  of  Hades, 
and  powerless  also  to  break  the  sharp-edged  tread-mill  which  tortures 
the  damned.  Wealthy  families,  desirous  of  rescuing  from  hell  the 

(1)  See  Liang-pau  ts‘iu-ylMioh  ^ 1^11 

Ts'ih  sin  lei  kao  -t  M wen  lei  tsii  ^ ^ 

Leng-kia  king  lijil  Yung  cliw'ang  siao  p‘in  ïjB  ® d''  pp- 

# ^ ^ # ^11  ^ - W ^ A T,  IK  it  a,  It  hi  ^ ^ f£,  ^ iS  ft  ^ ;f  r«1, 

én  ht  'I'll  M fâ  ^ H -I'  fi'  ^ ^ 1,  ig  * -*  A 

m,  m ® ^ + A,  'If  -E  A,  H IS  ^ tjK  - W A,  m A, 

«h  m -\-  H ^ * m - w a,  # m m m m 

f5d  m M m m hfe  m m Rt-  i m m,  go  to  m ÿf,  m a «ïü,  pu  ft  ^ b m ^â, 

# # # hi  ^ H m m B m m ^ n #,  m m ûp  m. 

(2)  A miscellaneous  treatise  in  2()  books,  embodying  many  historical  facts  I’egarding 
the  early  history  of  China,  for  wliich  it  is  the  only  authority.  The  work  is  ascribed  to  Lii 
Teh-wei  g /f.  who  lived  in  the  .T'''  century  If.  C.  Wylie,  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature, 
p.  157. 

(8:  The  Yellow  Emperor,  so  called  because  he  reigned  under  the  influence  of  the 
element  earth.  One  of  the  five  legendary  sovereigns  who  ruled  at  the  dawn  of  Chinese 
history,  B.  C,  2b97-2.')S)7.  He  is  looked  ujjon  as  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  the  inventor 
of  music  and  Fine  Arts.  Maj  ers.  Chinese  Header's  IManual. 

(4)  See  Hwo  wu-yin  5£  ^ IMayers  says  these  musical  bells  were  also  used  for 
denoting  the  12  seasons. 
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souls  of  their  ancestors,  otter  presents  to  the  Buddhist  monasteries, 
in  order  that  the  monks  would  toll  the  bells  unceasingly  day  and 
night,  and  perform  this  service  even  for  several  successive  days, 
d'hey  may  toll  them  till  they  deafen  the  ears  of  the  neighbours,  who 
curse  and  swear  at  them  ; they  may  ring  till  the  bells  burst,  they 
will  never  thereby  rescue  a single  soul  out  of  Hades.  It  matters 
little  whether  they  toll  a brass  bell  or  strike  on  a wooden  one,  the 
result  is  practically  useless  in  both  cases”  (4h 

(1^  See  Buddhist  luiiues,  Shi-ining  ^ IËî  M S?  ^ H'l  ^ 

B ^ ^ ^ dî;  M ^ IS  EJ  rfn  t1  tî  ^ 

ft,  tti 

ÎÆ  hi  m,  m m itm,  hi  if-  m m,  uu  t it  ^ m 


V’ 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

si;\iH\(,  i*.\i‘i;i«-ii()isi:s  lo  iiii; 

chi-fang-tzp 

In  Ihc  province  of  Ngnii-liwei  il  is  customary  at  the 

death  of  a person  to  otfei'  him  a paper-house,  as  well  as  the  imple- 
ments, clothes  and  precious  objects,  w'hich  he  was  wont  to  use 
while  livinp'.  All  these  paper  articles  ai'e  burnt,  and  thus  conveyed 
to  the  departed  soul  (1). 

Paper-houses,  similar  to  the  above,  ai’e  also  used  throughout 
Kiaufi-^u  '/X  proN'ince.  'The  fi'amework  is  made  of  reed-splints, 
C(jvered  ovei'  with  papei'  of  various  hues.  'The  paidoui',  inner  passage- 
ways and  rooms,  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  homestead 
formerly  (Kcupied  bv  the  deceased,  d’ables,  chairs,  a divan,  tea- 
poys, in  fine  all  the  requisites  of  a well  furnished  house  are  disposed 
therein . 

'I’he  paper-house  is  then  taken  to  an  open  space,  and  there 
burnt,  in  order  to  have  it  cfuiveved  to  the  nether  w’orld  for  the 
beneht  of  the  dead. 

Keasoning  with  these  folks  is  useless.  After  death,  they  are 
told  that  the  body  crumbles  to  dust,  and  that  the  soul  needs  no 
house  to  dwell  therein.  Admitting  even  that  it  did.  a paper-house 
would  alTord  protection  neither  from  wind  nor  rain,  and  much  less 
after  it  has  been  burnt,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  ashes  on  all  sides, 
and  nobody  gathers  them  up,  to  rebuild  the  house  in  the  world  of 
shades,  and  thus  render  it  serviceable  to  the  dead. 

'ton  will  ever  get  the  same  answer.  It  is  the  custom!  It 
matters  little  as  to  how^  things  stand  in  the  nethei'  world.  Burning 
is  the  means  of  communication  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Ao  son,  without  being  wanting  in  lilial  piety,  can  fail  to  send 


(1)  Yin  hsiieh  kaii  sui  pih  fp  ® If  ^ ^ fg-  A '^l;,  tSUlHi  1;?  — 1^,  ^ ^ M 

fff  m A*  if  f|-  ^ ft  W ll&. 


4 


Y 


Fig.  58 


Une  maison  de  papier. 

Paper-house  burnt  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 
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to  his  a^ed  parents  in  the  nether  world  a fnll-fui'iiished  home,  and 
should  neo-converts  to  Christianity  refuse  to  complv  with  these 
nnjust  requirements,  they  are  forthwith  condemned  by  public  op- 
inion and  cruelly  pei'secuted. 

'J'he  custom  of  makinp,'  these  paper-liouses  existed  already  at  the 
beginning-  of  the  Yiuni  dynasty.  In  A.  I).  12(S7.  in  the  N'll^k 

year  of  the  stvle  ('In-ijaan  ^ cluiing  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor 
jü:  m >1),  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Punishments  ofh- 
cially  informed  the  Kmperor,  that  among  the  common  people,  money 
was  needlessly  wasted  in  making  paper-lionses  and  other  superstitious 
objects,  and  he  petitioned  that  such  abuses  should  be  suppressed.  An 
imperial  Edict  was  foi'thwith  issued,  foii:)idding  to  make  any  such 
paper-houses,  as  well  as  paper-manikins  and  paper-horses  (2). 

It  seems  verv  probable  that  tlie  custom  of  burning  paper-houses 
for  the  benetit  of  the  dead,  has  been  correlative  with  that  of  burning 
mock-money,  paper-horses  etc...  i'his  latter  began  under  the  T^anrj 
^ dvnastv,  A.  D.  729.  People  fancied,  that  since  it  was  sufficient 
to  burn  ingots  of  paper-money  for  the  benetit  of  the  dead,  they  could 
also  through  the  same  process  send  them  other  things  in  kind  ; 
clothes,  houses  etc...  'I'hese  paper-houses  are  equipped  with  all 
necessary  household  articles  : wardrobes,  chairs,  tables,  a cooking- 
stove,  kitchen  utensils,  servants  etc...  Nothing  in  tine  is  wanting, 
not  even  the  requisites  for  opium  smoking.  'This  is  the  last  stage 
of  modern  progress. 


(J^  lietter  known  to  foiviguevs  as  Kublai  Khan.  After  subduiii"  China,  he  cstahlislied 
the  iMon^-ül  dynasty,  whieli  ruled  tlie  countrx-  A.  D.  1 L'Sii- hthS. 

Yuantienc-han^-TC  A#.  # fl  M Æ "E  If'l  1^)  t ^ fh',  S Pfl]  ^ 

inis ^ \ H 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

i»i.  \ci\(;  S I ni:  viii:ks  o\  («n  v\  i:s. 

Clri-fcin-lze  fg 

Jn  ancient  times,  a small  Hag'  Nvas  erected  beside  the  ^rave,  in 
order  to  distinj.^nish  it  from  others  by  means  ot  this  special  mark. 

At  the  present  day,  many  persons  place  a bamboo  on  the  house- 
top. Buddhists  teach  that  the  departed  soul,  wandering'  in  space, 
uses  this  as  a landmark  to  discover  its  tomb.  It  is  for  this  I'eason 
that  a tall  bamboo  is  chosen,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached 
a streamer,  J'';in-tzp  fg  •^,  llntterin^'  in  the  air  (1). 

'The  ancients  set  up  a tlap'  beside  the  prave,  in  order  to  indicate 
its  ownership  and  distinguish  it  from  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  written  on  a board  placed  in 
front  of  the  coffin. 

.Nowadays,  people  believe  in  the  teaching'  of  the  Buddhist  pidests, 
who  assert  that  the  departed  soul  wanders  in  space,  and  cannot 
find  out  its  resting-place;  a hi^h  pole  is,  therefoi'e,  set  up  and  a 
streamer  attached  to  the  exti'emity  of  it.  'I'he  streamer  bears  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  who,  thanks  to  this  device,  is  enabled  to  tind 
out  his  way. 

Buddhists  hold  that  the  soul  after  death,  either  goes  to  the 
W'estern  Paradise  (2),  or  it  must  pass  through  the  eighteen  de- 
partments of  Hell,  or  return  to  the  world  of  the  living  through  the 
process  of  the  metempsychosis.  Now,  here  we  find  these  same  people 


(n  See  O'iiao  ting  iigaii  (.'hen  Inli  man  cli'ao  ^ 

m,  "f- m m m,  n 

rfri  m fr,m  ^ fi-  ^ :k  % u ibb  m,  ît  rt  m m m,  r% 

u m. 

2)  A laltei'-day  suf)h>titution  foi-  Xii'vana,  a philnsn])hical  conc-ei)lion  too  ahsti  iiso  for 
the  popular  imagination.  'Phis  so-calh'd  happy  land  is  i-iihnl  by  Ainitahha  and  the  liod- 
hissatvas,  Kwan-yin  and  'J'a  Shih-chi  (the  Indian  Mahasthama),  the  “thre».'  Holy  Ones”  of 
Jfuddhism.  IJackmann.  (.'hinese  buddhism,  p.  21.‘h 


Fig.  59 


Les  drapeaux  de  papier. 
Paper  streayners  placed  on  grave.s. 


? 
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leaching  that  the  soul  \\anders  in  space,  without  knowing'  where  to 
go  to;  that  it  even  requires  to  see  its  name  written  on  a strip  ot 
cloth,  in  order  to  find  out  its  dwelling-place.  Is  not  all  this  selt- 
contradictorv  ? 

In  the  work  entitled  “the  (ireat  Learning"  7’a-//.s/o//  X'  ^ (Di 
the  poet  says;  “the  twittering  yellow  bird  (a  species  ot  oriole)  rests 
on  a corner  of  the  mound".  Confucius  said;  “when  it  rests,  it  knows 
♦ where  to  rest.  Is  it  possible  that  a man  should  not  be  equal  to 

this  bird"?  'I'his  means  that  every  being  know's  its  proper  resting- 
place. 

'I'his  yellow  bird,  \vhich  is  so  tiny  among  the  feathered  tribe. 
Hits  in  the  air,  and  has  no  need  of  a landmark  to  lly  to  the  corner 
of  the  mound,  ^vhere  it  chooses  to  alight. 

If  really  the  soul  of  man,  as  Buddhism  teaches,  wanders  in 
space  and  cannot  Hnd  out  its  grave,  without  seeing  this  guiding 
flag,  then  we  must  admit  that  man's  soul  is  less  intelligent  than 
the  little  vellow  bird.  Formerly,  a distinguished  Chinese  grandee 
said  in  eulogising  the  Emperor  Lao  ||- ; “he  has  ascended  beyond 
the  tleecv  clouds,  and  dwells  in  the  happy  land  of  rulers"  (2). 

'I'he  Book  of  Odes,  Slii-ta-jia  |f  says  ; "MVen  Wang  ^ 

^ (3-  is  on  high;  the  wise  kings  and  the  three  sovereigns  are  in 
heaven”  ^ 3:  ^ Jl-  Æ 3R- 

'I'he  place  where  the  good  are  rewarded,  cannot  be  the  same  as 
^ lhat  where  the  wicked  are  punished. 


(1)  One  of  the  four  lesser  Classics.  It  contains  11  chaptcu's,  one  by  Confucius,  and 
.lie  10  others  bv  his  disciple  Tsenp^-ts'an ylie. Notes  on  ( hinese  Liteiatuie.  p.  i. 

(2)  See  ClnvauK  t/e  ^ ^ K ^ W ll  M M,  Wi  3s  M ^ ^ 3 

3 B iJ:,  ^ M â B iïo  A K,  ^ ïïi  Jf:  ^ ^ Æ ^ B# 

t ^ ft  Ss,  ^ ^ it  A m ^ 0,  ^ lièÉl  m,  M ^ 

(;î)  The  postlmiuous  and  canonised  title  yiven  to  Si-l>eli  ff]  (the  Western  chieftain  , 
luke  of  Chow  j§.  He  was  a pattern  of  princely  virtues,  and  united  the  principal  chieftains 
Lgainst  the  tnisrule  of  tlie  Sl.an-  dynasty,  which  his  son,  Wu  Wang  ^ succeeded  in 
)verthrowiug  lb  C.  112‘2.  Mayers.  Chinese  Reader’s  Manual,  p.  o . . 


27 
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'Tyrants  like  Kieh  ^ (1),  and  Cli(m'  (2),  wicked  men  like  7’ao- 
chi  ^ ^ (3),  cannot  by  any  means  live  together  with  Fao  ^ and 
tV'e?i  Waiig  ^ dwell  in  the  blissful  abode  of  rulers.  Such 

ai'e  the  principal  arguments  whereby  Chinese  writers  refute  the  above 
Buddhist  doctrine.  Cur  great  Wortliie>^  dwell  in  a happy  land,  the 
realm  of  rulers,  whence  tyrants  are  excluded.  'I'herefore  souls  do 
not  wander  in  space  as  Buddhists  assert. 


(1)  Kieli-kwei  ^ tlie  last  ruler  of  the  Jtsia  S cl}-nasiy.  Volui)tuous,  cruel  and 
extravagant,  he  heeanie  an  object  of  liatred  t<j  liis  people,  and  was  compelled  to  tlee  to  Nan 
ch‘ao  ^ (in  tlu'  jiresent  province  of  Ngan  hwtd),  where'  he  died  iJ.  (h  17h<>.  Mayers. 
Chinese  Keadei-'s  Manual. 

(2)  Chow-sin  the  ahandoned  tyrant,  who  closed  the  Shang  dynasty.  Among 

his  vices,  were  exti'avagance  and  unhridled  lust.  Defeated  hj^  \Vu  AVang,  he  tied  to  a tower, 
set  it  on  tire,  and  perished  miserabfy  in  the  dames.  Alayers.  Ibid. 

(3  A leader  of  thieves;  a sort  of  Robin  Hood  in  eai'ly  Chinese  history. 


^1 


Fig.  60 


La  roue  de  la  métempsycose. 
The  wheel  of  the  Metempsychosis. 
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ARTICLE  VIH. 

un:  .^n;  < iiosis. 


# 


Ijin-}i\<-‘ii  ij^ 

'l'he  metempsychosis  is  a Buddhist  doctrine,  teaching-  tliat  man's 
soul  alter  death  may  be  reborn,  eithei'  in  another  human  beiiig,  oi' 
into  the  body  of  one  of  the  brute  kind. 

At  the  death  of  a person,  according  to  Buddhists,  ‘‘the  king  of 
the  revolving  wheel",  Chwen-Iiui  Wang  ^ (1),  ^vho  presides 

over  the  tenth  department  of  Hades,  examines  and  weighs  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  men  during  their  mortal  existence,  and  according 
to  their  merits  or  demerits,  sends  them  to  the  four  great  continents 
(2),  in  order  that  they  inay  be  reborn  there  as  men  or  ^vomen, 
enjov  a long  or  short  life,  and  be  either  rich  or  poor. 

3'he  soul  of  great  sinners  is  handed  over  to  the  demon-torturer 
yp/f-e/Ba  'X  (3'l,  'vho  slays  it  with  peach-rods.  After  its  death, 
it  is  transformed  into  a murdered  ghost  or  hence  the  pagan 

saving;  “man  after  his  death  becomes  a Abcei  and  the  Kwoi  ^ 
is  transformed  into  a 7'.su7(.  The  head  and  face  of  this  murdered 

ghost  are  changed,  and  he  is  reborn  in  the  womb  of  a mother,  or 
emerges  from  an  egg.  Me  appears  in  the  forenoon  and  expires  in 
the  afternoon,  and  may  crawl  or  run  on  the  ground.  His  expia- 
tion over,  he  is  reborn  as  a man,  but  in  some  wild  country,  whore 
he  dwells  in  caverns  or  holes,  and  is  clothed  with  animal  skins. 
When,  through  his  endeavours,  he  has  repaired  the  past,  he  is 


(Ij  Tlie  ivvoK  iiig  wheel  svniljolises  the  doetriiie  ot  tninsnii^n-atiou.  and  answers  to  tin* 
Sanscrit  “/SV/nsnrn  ^ A tlie  j^reat  sea  of  life  and  dcHth,  Iniman  existence,  whi(di 
must  he  crossed  to  reach  Nirvana.  Mitel.  Sanscrit-t.'hinese  Dictionary. 

^2)  Aecordiiifî  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hnddhist  Sutras,  these  four  continents  or 
islands,  lie  respectively  South,  East.  North,  and  West  of  .tl'  M-i'ii.  the  sacrtal  mountain 


arming  the  centre  of  the  nmverse.  India  and  China  aix'  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
he  first  continent.  Mayers.  Chinese  header's  IMannal.  p.  Mitt. 

(;■!)  In  Sanscrit  “ Fo/,-.s7/n".  'J'hesi'  demons  are  messengers  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  tin* 
ead,  and  especially  of  the  Dragon  King,  who  guards  the  seas  around  M*  INlei  u.  They  are 
epresented  with  red  hair,  green  faces,  bare  legs,  and  carry  a tripod  on  their  shoulders. 
Villiams. Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  fit  X- 
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granted  the  favour  of  a new  existence,  and  may  be  reborn  as  a Chi- 
nese citizen. 

d'hose,  ^vho  during  theii'  lifetime,  have  practised  the  four  social 
vii'tues  of  equity,  rectitude,  meekness  and  justice,  are  sent  to  the 
realm  of  perfect  bliss,  K i h.-loh-hKoh  ^ the  Buddhist  para- 

dise of  the  \\>st,  where  there  is  perpetual  happiness,  and  no  end  of 
feasting-  and  dancing  ;^1). 

'J'he  realm  of  perfect  bliss,  Kih-loli  lies  ten  thousand 

million  miles  to  the  West  of  China.  No  pain  oi'  suffering  is  found 
there,  and  all  that  is  hai'inful  or  unpleasant  is  banished  therefrom 
(2).  According  to  Buddhists,  those  who  have  led  a perfect  life  go 
to  this  happy  land  of  Kih-loli  situated  ten  thousand  million 

miles  to  the  ^^'est.  Now,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
but  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  It  is,  therefore,  mere  mockerv  to 
place  the  \\  estern  Pai'adise  so  far  a\vay,  and  these  folks  deserve  the 
utmost  contempt  of  all  learned  persons.  Such  arc  some  of  the  reflex- 
ions of  “Young  China”. 

Siinimiiri/  of  the  anjiioKoils  s-ef  forlli  Jnj  (liiiiexe  wrilerx  arjaiiifif 
the  pxi><tf‘iicp  of  I he  We.s/ern  Porndiiie. 

According  to  this  ojjinion,  the  bad  are  transformed  into  fish, 
worms,  birds,  or  brutes.  Now,  if  a person  but  considers  attentivelv 
the  whole  world,  evil-doers  form  no  small  portion  of  humanitv,  so 
after  a certain  number  of  generations,  no  real  men  would  be  found 
on  this  earth,  all  those  who  were  formerly  men,  having  been  changed 
into  hsh,  insects,  birds  or  brutes. 

'I'he  population  of  the  globe  is  ever  increasing,  and  the  present- 
dav  statistics  show  it  is  many  thousand  times  greater  than  in  the 

(1)  See  tlu>  Classic  of  Yen  waiifr.  Yen  w aii^^-kiii”-  |gj]  }£  f L A ^ 31  iiP 

^ n I'Ll  A u ^ m % 

j-L  m n-  t"T?  M ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ï ^ m ai,  tt  ^ Ht.'  m m ft, 

m ^ K M i®,  fif  H-  A 'm  Æ 

^ ft  7i  tfii]  ± H,  43  5^  ^ ^ fk,  iw  m m ill'  % m,  a # n -h  m ft,  a 

JE  f-:  ^ ig  ft  # li  ^ I't  hP 

{‘J)  itecord  of  popular  ciistoiiis,  T‘unf;-suli-pieu  i§  ü.  M A ^ ft  M iâ  M,  ff 

li-  ^ ^ lië  351  ^ Æ ^ A tl,  H # 5 m. 
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Changes  en  insectes,  vers,  poissons,  animaux. 
Metamorphosed  into  insects,  worms,  fish,  and  other  animals. 


Transformation  en  coquillages,  etc... 
Metamorphosed  into  various  kiiids  of  shellfish. 


ciq' 


a> 
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early  period  of  the  world's  history  ; if  we,  therefore,  admit  as  Budd- 
hists do,  that  this  immense  number  of  beings  mav  be  reborn,  then 
nobody  can  engage  in  marriage,  as  it  may  happen  that  the  husband's 
cvife  would  be  his  own  mother,  or  the  wife  mav  have  for  husband 
her  own  father,  reborn  into  the  world. 

Oflicials  may  no  longer  beat  the  common  people  ; a master  may 
have  no  servants,  lest  these  menials  be  his  own  parents,  superiors, 
teachers  or  friends,  who  have  retui'ned  to  a new  existence. 

.Moreover,  if  after  death,  men  become  tish,  insects,  birds  or 
brutes,  no  one  may  henceforth  employ  water-buffaloes  for  ploughing 
the  tields,  or  mav  ride  a horse  to  travel  over  the  country. 

Lice,  mosquitoes,  all  kinds  of  insects,  may  also  bite,  sting  and 
annoy  you  as  they  please,  and  you  dare  not  kill  them,  lest  they  be 
vour  o^vn  parents  or  kinsfolk,  who  have  returned  to  the  present 
world. 

'I'he  metempsychosis  destroys  all  social  relations,  renders  life 
intolerable,  and  is  opposed  to  common  sense. 

Mencius,  Meng-t:e  ■^,  says:  “the  nature  of  the  dog  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ox,  but  man's  nature  differs  trom  both.  Human 
beings  are  absolutelv  di lièrent  Irom  brutes  . It  man  may  be  reborn 
as  a brute,  then  his  nature  dihers  in  nowise  from  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field. 

All  the  extravagances  of  Buddhist  monks  and  adherents,  making 
vain  and  fruitless  efforts  to  avoid  killing  sentient  beings,  result 
from  this  ridiculous  doctrine.  Slnmld  any  one  attempt  to  draw  all 
possible  consequences  therefrom,  and  put  them  into  practice,  he 
w'ould  doubtless  be  considered  as  a madman.  1 heoretically,  these 
Chinese  writers  displav  much  common  sense,  as  everybody  sees,  but 
in  ordinarv  life,  no  one  scarcely  pays  attention  to  what  they  say. 

Compendious^  view  of  the  m/stem  of  the  Melempsiicho-<tK. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  considered  useful  to  give  a con- 
cise view,  a brief  summary,  outlining  the  general  leatures  ot  the 
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Chinese  belief  in  the  system  of  the  metempsychosis.  'I'he  spirit 
reborn  is  the  superior  or  rational  soul,  called  according  to  circum- 
stances Ilwiiii  »S/(eu  or  /\\ce/'  (0-  I'his  soul  may  be  re- 

incarnated in  sundi'v  manners. 

C*.  By  way  of  poxxiK'^^ioii , entei'inp'  into  the  body  ol'  a living' 
man  and  abiding'  thei'ein.  It  then  uses  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his 
mouth  to  speak,  etc...  Such  a man  has  thus  two  distinct  souls, 
namely  his  own,  and  that  which  tempoi'arily  indwells  in  him,  as  in 
cases  of  diabolical  possession,  'fhese  two  souls,  according;  to  orthodox 
Buddhists,  cannot  enter  the  one  into  the  other. 

According'  to  the  followers  of  ('hn-h.<L’^  school,  these  two 

souls  may  co-penetrate  and  coalesce  into  one  soul,  in  the  same 
manner  as  two  glasses  of  water  poured  into  a bottle,  combine  and 
form  but  one  l^ottle  of  the  same  licjuid. 

2”.  By  iPlurninfi  mol  ro-Pii l(>ri mj  the  sumo  hodij.  A departed 
soul  may  sometimes  I'eturn  into  the  body  which  it  has  abandoned 
at  death  (2),  provided  the  corpse  has  I'emaiued  uncorrupted  ;3).  On 
such  a belief  is  I'ounded  the  eri'or,  nowadays  so  common,  of  recalling' 
the  soul. 

3°.  By  \^';iy  of  suhsl  i I u[io)i . If  a soul,  depi'ived  of  its  own 
l)ody  foi'  some  reason  oi’  other,  liuds  aloup  its  way  the  still  uncorr- 


(h  The  universe  is  a eonipoiuul  of  an  infinite  nnniber  of  Kwei  ^ and  Slien  con- 
tinuously infused  into  men  and  animals.  In  ancient  tinu's,  the  C'liinese  knew  but  the  Kwc'i 
tin*  Sben  ^jljl  came  later  on.  'I'bo  Kwei  ^ is  tin*  material  soul,  ('manatinf;'  from  tb.et'artb, 
and  returniiif^  thereto  after  death.  It  remains  w ith  the  bod\  in  the  ^rave.  The  Shen 
is  tlie  supcu-ior  soul,  emanating  from  tb(' ethereal  part  of  llie  cosmos,  tin*  j^n^at  Yaiif;- ^ 
principle.  It  is  manifestial  by  tb(‘  k‘i  or  lireatb.  After  death,  it  ascends  lo  the  higher 
ref,Mons,  tbei-e  to  live  on  as  lucid  matter,  Shen  niing  jjilji  IIIJ.  The  hwun  is  the  enerf,w  of 
the  Slien  I )e  (Iroot.  The  Ueli‘,dous  System  of  (’hina.  Vol.  1 \'.  p. (tlu‘  soul  in  philosophy). 

(2)  Durin^Mifetime,  ( ’hine.s(‘ admit  the  temporary  se[)ai-ation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  as  in  dreams  and  occasionally  in  trance  and  coma.  These  cases  are,  however,  hut 
insensihilit\ . .After  death,  the  soul  may  also  i-eturn,  and  this  may  tak(>  place,  after  months 
ami  years,  ('ases  oi  revi\al  ar(‘  e\'en  chronicled  in  the  Standard  llistoiies  All  these  tales 
hear  a deep  Huddhist  tiiif^c'.  De  Groot.  'I'he  llelif^ious  Svstem  of  (’hina.  A'ol.  TV.  p.  122 
(resuscitation  by  one’s  own  soul). 

(2)  Oral  least,  in  a condition  oood  enou^li  for  the  soul  to  resettle  in  it.  De  (Troot. 
Ibid.  p.  120. 


Fig.  61 


Changés  en  divers  produits  du  régne  végétal. 
Metamorphosed  into  various  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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Changés  en  meubles  et  en  divers  instruments. 
Metamorphosed  info  various  household  articles,  utensils  and  instruments. 
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upted  corpse  of  a man,  or  the  body  of  a brute,  it  mav  enter  therein, 
and  make  it  a substitute  ioi"  its  own  bodv.  If  corruption  has  but 
ill^aded  a single  member  or  part  ot  the  bodv,  this  would  not  prove  an 
insuT mountable  obstacle  to  the  above  end,  as  is  shown  bv  the  legend 
oi  1 'ieli  /vwat-//  ^ whose  soul  entered  the  bodv  of  a beggar, 

though  already  in  pi’ocess  of  coi-ruption  (1). 

By  Acap  of  rt^birth.  'I'his  is  the  ordinarv  pi'ocess.  'The 
excarnated  soul,  that  seeks  to  be  reborn,  enters  into  the  womb  of  a 
pregnant  woman  (2),  and  animates  the  fœtus,  which  so  far  had  but 
an  inferior  soul.  Frequently,  it  enters  into  the  lœtus  in  the  latter 
stage  of  pregnancy,  and  then  childbirth  is  generallv  advanced.  I.e- 
gends  even  state  that  sons  wei'e  thus  reborn  in  the  womb  of  their 
own  mothei',  and  died  at  the  very  instant  that  their  new  bodv  saw 
the  light  of  day. — 'I’he  same  theorv  applies  to  rebii'th  in  the  body 
of  a bi'iite.  The  souls  of  men  may  be  re-incaimated  as  beasts  (3). 

It  must  be  I'emai'ked  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  through 
suicide,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  constitute  a special  class 
among  the  “hungry  ghosts"  7vhi-/i\ctni  iR  ft,  who  wander  in  space, 
and  may  be  assimilated  to  the  Indian  Prêtas  ('i). 

ITiable  to  secure  rebirth,  at  least  in  general,  until  they  have 
taken  vengeance  on  their  murderer,  they  seek  to  put  to  death  a 
living  person,  or  persuade  him  to  commit  suicide,  in  order  that  his 


1,1)  See  Wieger.  Folklort'.  N®  lit 

kv.  (2i  This  process  in  generally  known  by  the  term  t‘eu-t'ai  fx  Hfh  “to  make  one’s  way 

into  a uterus”.  l)e  ( iroot.  The  Heligious  System  of  (Tiina.  Vol.  TV.  cli.  !).  p.  It:-',  (the  re- 
incarnation of  sonls  through  l)irth'. 

1^3)  In  tlie  Hnddliist  syst(nn,  sonls  of  men  may  l)e  re-incarnated  as  beasts,  as  a punish- 
ment for  their  demerits  in  life*  : while  i-eversely,  sonls  of  animals  may  pass  into  men  as  a 
reward  for  their  virtnons  life  and  eondnet.  De  Groot.  Ibid.  p.  1.>.‘!. 

A little  after  death,  if  a person  examines  carefully  what  ])art  of  tin-  body  I'emains  wai'in 
the  longest,  one  may  devine  what  tlie  character  of  the.  next  hiiTh  will  he.  l!eal..\Catena 
of  Duddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese,  p.  -II. 

pD  The  highest  order  of  famishing  ghosts.  Some  live  on  earth,  and  are  \isible  at 
ni^dit.  Thev  comprise  3t)  classes.  Others  live  in  hell  or  in  the  woidd  underneath  the  first 
continent.  All  persons  who  have  ac(iuired  an  evil  ‘‘Karma”  by  their  covetous,  niggard  dis- 
positioti,  are  r(*horn  as  I’relas.  They  ai-e  tmmiented  by  an  unappeasable  hunger.  Ileal.  Ibid, 
p.  ti7. 


IS 


soul  may  take  the  place  of  their  own.  W hen  they  have  thus  lound  a 
substitute,  they  may  seek  a ne\v  rebirth.  It  happens,  however,  that 
some  of  them  who  consent  to  forgive  their  enemies,  may  be  re-incar- 
nated earlier. 

'I'he  souls  of  persons  who  have  died  by  hanginj^',  or  assassin- 
ation, accuse  unceasingly  their  murderers  before  the  infernal  judges, 
until  they  obtain  full  justice.  \^'hen  they  are  re-incarnated  betore 
having'  taken  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  they  ever  seek  to  commit 
suicide  in  their  new  existence. 

I'he  annexed  illustration,  taken  Irom  the  “treatise  on  the  Budd- 
hist heir'  Yuh-lili  cli'iio-cliW‘aii  5E  jfi  ^ represents  the  10''*  divi- 
sion of  Hades,  where  each  one  secures  re-incarnation  in  a subsequent 
existence,  there  to  be  j'ich  or  poor,  to  be  reborn  as  a brute,  a bird, 
a lish,  or  an  insect,  according'  to  one's  merits  or  demerits  in  a 
previous  life. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

>11  S I s. 


^k. 

It  is  commonly  believed  amon^-  the  people,  that  the  soul  after 
death  may  return  to  the  house,  and  kill  the  survivors.  Hence  ori- 
• ^inated  the  custom  of  lleeinp'  from  this  murderous  p:host,  or  perfor- 

ming a special  ceremony  to  receive  it  when  it  returns,  so  that  it 
may  not  injure  anybody. 

3’he  serious  Historic  Annals  : Tze-cln-[/uii(j-hipn  hLimj-miilt 
fp  M M 'A),  mention  as  an  important  event  the  apparition 

of  the  ghost  of  Yiu  a member  of  the  family  then  ruling'  the 

principality  of  (Jlieinj  (2),  who  was  assassinated  B.  C.  542.  Men- 
tion of  the  very  name  of  Yin  ^ made  everybody  tremble.  Did  it 
cross  the  mind  of  a person  to  say:  “ViU  is  coming",  imme- 
diately everybody  took  to  flight.  Now,  it  happened  in  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  at  the  time  the  penal  code  was  modified,  that 
somebod}'  savy  the  ghost  of  Yin  in  a dream.  He  was  arrayed  in 
military  ai'mour,  and  addressed  to  him  the  following  words:  “this 
year,  on  the  49**^^  day  of  the  cycle,  I will  kill  T;ii  and  the  follovy- 
ing  year  on  the  39^^''  day  of  the  cycle,  it  will  be  7’vva?iks  turn. 
Kverything  happened  as  announced,  and  the  people  were  so  wild 
with  fear,  that  the  minister  ClYan  officially  ordered  Liang-clii 
S:  Jh  , Yin’s  son,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Manes  of  his  father.  This 
Àk  prevented  all  further  evil,  and  the  fear  of  the  people  was  allayed”  (3). 


(1)  Published  at  the.  close  of  the  Hjj  dynasty  hy  Ch‘en  Jen-sih  fz  national 

historiof^rapher.  Kevised  later  on,  a new  edition,  coinprisin^^  01  hooks,  was  issued  in  1708. 
Wylie. Notes  on  Chinese  Litei’ature.  p.  20. 

(2)  An  important  feudal  State  at  the  tiun*  of  the  Chow  Jé']  dynasty,  Ji.  C.  77t-'>UO.  To- 
day the  prefecture  of  K‘ai  funi^'  fu  H 'ff,  i>i  Honan,  of  which  province  it  occupied  about 
a half.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Cliinese  Lan,itua^e  .§[1. 

(:i)  ' See  Tze-clu-thiny'’-kien  kan.y-muh 

W M S'J  ^ ^ ffiJ  M 51  ^ P fâ  fî  ^ ïïîî  fî'  0 î T-  ^ 

^ iü.  X Iff  IS  fS  -tu-  æ Hr.  f^  A s îi.  ® 

A^lf.  Tlill:. 
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'J'lie  work  entitled;  l'^an-t'ai-ch^ang  })oli-^hi  Lit  Ts'ai  yeU-ki- 

which  treats  of  superstitious 
practices  at  the  time  of  the  T'nng  ^ dynast}',  has  the  following'  : 

“in  these  days  people  lied  from  returning’  murderous  ghosts.  'I'he 
soul  of  a person  who  dies  on  a ^ze  Q day  of  the  calendar,  is  a 
murderous  masculine  ghost.  It  retuims  to  the  house  on  the  fortv- 
seventh  day  after  death,  and  kills  little  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen'". 

“'I'he  feminine  murderous  ghost  comes  from  the  South,  and  kills  '* 

pale-faced  boys  in  the  third  house.  It  returns  twice  to  the  house 
of  death,  to  wit  on  the  twentieth  day  and  on  the  twenty-ninth”. 

On  such  days,  those  who  are  afraid,  run  away.  During  the 
Sung  ^ dynasty,  YU  Wen-pao  ^ wrote  the  following: 

“Soothsayers  consider  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  demise  of  a person,  and  deduce  therefrom  that  tlie  murderous 
ghost  will  kill  all  those  who  ai'e  born  oo  such  (jr  such  days.  Kven 
the  most  filial  son  will  run  away  on  these  occasions”  (1). 

At  the  present  day,  only  those  who  dwell  to  the  North  of  the 
deceased  person’s  house  take  to  Might.  'Those  living  to  the  South, 
invite  'Taoist  priests,  7’ao-.s/n‘  to  come  and  receive  the  ghost, 

and  recite  incantation  classics  to  ward  off  all  danger.  Soothsavers 
indicate  beforehand,  the  persons  the  ghost  will  kill  on  the  burial 
day,  on  the  day  of  his  return  alter  the  burial,  directions  that  render 
])laces  particularly  dangerous,  and  what  persons  are  exposed  to  his 
malevolence. 

'To  cori’oborate  their  ju'edictions,  they  quote  Pch-holi  ^ 
who  saw  the  soul  of  a deceased  person,  after  passing  through  the 
twenty-four  departments  of  Hades  (2),  return  therefrom  to  molest 


(1)  See  Ch'ni-kieu  liih  wai-tsili  ^ ^ :5k  ^ tf  ± S M J®.  ^ 

p#  m ikt  t.  M M la  d-  -turn  'it  ^ m -i-  h izg  tà 

^ i‘li  1^  yf  m H ® â ^ î-.  M r + H ::  -h  A H . ek  la  5^  m t«: 
f# m mk.  m m ifif' ïi  M.  'X  5}x lij  ^ H].  wi  mm'it  u % t..  iw  ^ 1-1  ^ 

4K-. m d'-  a.  m th m. 

(2)  That  is  the  eiglit  hot  liHls,  the  eight  freezing  ones,  and  tlie  eiglit  of  utter  dark- 
ness. Life  may  last  Imndreds  of  years  in  eaeh  of  tliese  ludls.  Eitel.  Sanso-it-Diiiiese 
Dictionary,  jn  82. 
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the  living.  'J'o  pi-olccl  mortals  from  any  evil  I liât  may  then  befall 
them,  he  composed  his  work,  entitled  the  “classic  of  the  six  trans- 
migrations". Liih-Jini-lruKj  -J;  According  to  this  work,  if  the 

deceased  has  departed  from  this  world,  on  the  days  mai'ked  in  the 
calendar  by  the  cyclic  characters  ChUm  Jf-,  /l.cn/i  the 

murderous  ghost  will  appear  in  feminine  form.  If  the  demise  has 
taken  place  on  the  days  marked  by  the  chai’acters  7':e  , Vh/ 

Sze  Q,  W t(  Shell  , the  returning  ghost  will  assume  a mascu- 
line form. 

Shoitld  the  deceased  die  on  the  days  corresponding  to  the  cha- 
racters Mao  .^|j,  Ch/en  J^,  Yin.  liai  the  returning  ghost  will 
be  hermaphrodite. 

'The  returning  ghost  of  a person  deceased  on  a Tze  ^ dav, 
murders  men  aged  between  thiidy  and  forty;  if  a person  has  died 
on  a Kiah-lze  day,  the  ghost  murders,  when  its  coi'pse  is 

buried,  all  male  persons  born  in  the  year  Sin-dSeii  ^ d'he 

spectral  visitor  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  retnims  on  the  eighteenth 
day  after  death.  Persons  deceased  on  a Piioj-tze  (Aj  •7'  dav,  murder 
when  the  corpse  is  entombed,  all  those  born  in  the  cvciic  vear  Tiitq- 
ch‘ea  T The  phantom  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and  returns  on  the 

sixteenth  day  after  death. 

If  a person  dies  on  a i'h'en  day,  his  relurninp  ghost  will 
murder  in  the  Eastern  quarter  all  young  gilds  aged  between  twentv 
and  thirty.  Should  one  die  on  a Yih-cISeii  ^ ^ day,  the  ghost  will 
mui'der,  when  the  corpse  is  encothned,  all  persons  born  in  the  vear 
Sin->ize  Q.  d’he  spectre  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and  returns  on  the 
sixteenth  dav  after  death.  At  last,  it  a pei'son  dies  on  a I Diri-cli'eti 
T 3:  dav,  his  returning  ghost  will  murder,  wdien  the  coflin  is 
entombed,  all  those  born  in  the  yeai'  /vwei-wet  ^ d'he  phan- 

tom is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  returns  on  the  fourteenth  day  after 
death . 

Should  a person  die  on  other  days  than  the  above,  a similar 
reckoning  is  made,  based  on  the  combination  of  the  “ten  celestial 


« 
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stems”,  )/  -f-  (1),  and  the  “twelve  earthly  bi'anelies”,  77’- 

chi  ^ (2>,  and  thence  soothsayei's  foretell  what  kind  of  people 
may  be  attacked,  the  dii’ection  from  which  the  j^host  will  come,  his 
heig'ht,  and  the  exact  day  in  which  he  will  return. 

Pre^iervatiou.  fro))!  ghof^t  attack.^. — The  following  is  the  method 
employed  to  escape  from  the  malevolent  attacks  of  a returning  ghost. 
t)n  the  day  in  which  he  is  to  return,  'I'aoist  priests,  Tno-f^hi 
are  invited  to  the  house,  and  draw  up  written  charins,  which  those 
threatened  wear  on  their  persons.  The  priests  must  be  numerous 
for  the  reciting  of  prayers  and  incantation  classics.  Should  the  per- 
sons exposed  to  danger  be  of  the  poorer  class,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  expenses  requii'ed  on  such  occasions,  then  their  onlv  remedv  is 
to  leave  the  house  on  the  ill-stari'ed  days. 

At  the  present  day,  the  above  are  the  practices  generallv  folhwv- 
cd  (d). 

Ask  a 'I'aoist  priest,  Tuo-shi  J;,  how  he  ascertains  the  exact 
height  of  the  returning  ghost?  lie  will  tell  you  the  phantom  will 


(1)  Tliese  rychc  cliai  acters  are  tlie  following- : Kiali  Yih  ^Vu 

llCi  d,  Keny^  Sin  $,-leii  5É,  liavc'  dual  (•o)ul)iiiations,  corresponding 

to  the  Yang  and  Yin  principles,  tlu'  five  elements  and  the  jilanets. 

(•_h  The  I'J  hranclu's  are  thus  enumerated  hy  the  Chinese;  'Vy.v  Tu  ( hVii  Yin 
i\lao  ^P,Ch‘en  J§,  Sze  /!<)  ■'^hen  F}1,  Yin  g,  llsiih  Uai  The  com- 

hinations  of  the  10  stems  with  the  I’J  hramdies,  form  lli(>  sexagemary  cycle  or  Kiah-tze 
invented  it  is  said  lh(h  ‘-MiO?,  and  designed  to  give  names  to  years.  Otlier  comhinations, 
owing  to  the  supposed  connectiou  of  these  characters  with  tlu'  elements,  th(‘  symholical 
animals,  and  the  zodiacal  signs,  play  a great  [lart  in  Chinese  divination,  and  furnish  tlie 
groundwork  for  tlu>  soothsayer’s  skill  in  forecasting  the  destiny  of  mortals.  Yongols,  Ko- 
reans, .Tapanese,  Siamese  and  Annamese,  all  believe  in  these  occult  intiuences. 

:i)  See  the  “Classic  of  the  six  transmigrations’’,  l.uh  lun  king  3t  'Ai 

H ^ ^ Utl  f ï'i  d Ei’  B % iK , M ® ^ n #,  flic  iHt  #. 

;.L  q:.  ttl  kf,  #,  ^ * Tj  H + T.  i'  kf  T kl  5^,  f'.  Efl  f-  B ^ 

dl.  ^ li/f  ^ A,  ^ A X,  M + A B 101.  -f  H % 11#  # ilii 

r :tl.  T-  PJf  ± ^ A,  ^ ^ -A  H,  M + A B ^ a.  J1  dl  B ^ - A 

n ± H -t  k7  T A f . d dl.  B ^ ^ iU  ¥ E.  ¥ PJf  Æ.  A A, 

A )A  M A A B 0.  r dl-  B % #,  # 51  A A A:  2 A,  ^ 

pq  H,  M A B A4  0.  ^ 'fÈ  B 7^-,  30  ^ fpf  Jj  T.!  A,  Hi 

^ A A H,mmn  loi.  ^ m m a f£,  j,u  r$ m m m 
M m u k.  ?,■  îï  -g m m,  m ^ h#  fh  ^i> ith  a 
^ -tlL. 
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Ifiong-cha.  La  mauvaise  étoile  masculine  du  mort.  Tse-cha.  La  mauvaise  étoile  féminine  du  mort. 
IJsiung-shah.  Ghost  of  deceased  in  masculine  form.  Tz‘e-shah.  Ghost  of  deceased  in  female  form. 
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be  as  many  leel  hij^h,  as  the  iiumbei'  of  days  that  iiitei'vene  between 
death  and  his  spectral  apparition.  'I'hns,  if  he  returns  after  sixteen 
days,  he  will  be  sixteen  feet  hi^h. 

\\  hat  is  this  phantom,  this  returning,'  ghost,  called  Shah 
and  which  assumes  a male  and  female  form,  IlHiiDKj-shah  fik  and 
Tz'e  .s//a/(  litff;  'This  spectral  visitor  or  Shah  yA,  is  the  murderous 
breath  of  the  departed  soul,  Ilwiin-hU  ^ ^ (1). 

In  apparitions,  the  feminine  spectre  has  the  head  of  a woman 
and  the  body  of  a hen  ; while  the  masculine  phantom  appears  ^vith 
the  head  of  a man  and  the  bodv  of  a cock  (12''. 

Kor  this  reason,  duiing  the  ceremony,  which  takes  place  on  the 
day  of  the  ghost's  expected  return,  a rough  sketch  is  made,  called 
“the  image  of  the  retuiuiing  ghost";  a hen  is  also  attached  to  the 
leg  of  a small  table,  with  the  purpose  of  insinuating  to  the  trouble- 
some visitor,  that  all  precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
household  from  his  pettv  annoyances,  and  hence  he  must  behave 
himself  properly. 

Ifow  is  it  known  that  the  returning  ghost  has  the  body  of  a hen? 

Formerly,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh  Shang-Jianri  14Î  â, 

grandson  of  the  prince  of  CJSu  ^ (3),  a man  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  courage,  did  not  believe  in  returning  ghosts.  On 
the  appointed  day,  when  his  brother  recently  deceased,  was  to  return 


il)  The  Chinese  are  luiuntod  with  a continuel  fear  of  spectres,  and  helieve  that  the 
departed  soul  may  frecpiently  hecome  a malicious  ghost.  The  Sliah  ^ belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  The  word  denotes  “murderou.s,  killing'’,  and  attests  amply  its  dangerous  character. 
It  is  a metamorphosis  of  the  breath  of  the  corpse,  tin-  “Mara”  (evil  influence)  of  the  Yin 
It  always  escapes  from  the  corpse  at  night,  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  day  after  death,  or 
even  later.  Expert  soothsayers  inform  the  family  of  the  exact  date.  De  Groot.  The  iîeli- 
gious  System  of  China.  Vol.  V.  p.  777- 

(li)  A hook  of  the  ninth  century  described  them  as  bird-shaped.  One  of  these  birds 
was  caught  in  a net  in  the  plains  of  Shansi  [ll  ütf.  It  was  of  a blue  colour  and  over  five 
feet  high.  Scarcely  was  it  taken  out  of  the  net,  when  it  disappeared  from  sight.  l)e  Groot’ 
Ibid.  p.  770. 

31  A large  Feudal  State  in  the  Chow  ^ dynasty,  existing  from  11.  C.  740-330.  It 
occupied  Hukwang,  and  parts  of  Honan  and  Kiangsu.  Its  capital  was  King  chow-fu  jplj  -J'H 
lîÿ.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Cliinese  Language. 
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(in  ^host  shape)  to  the  house,  Shanri-linnri  jpj'  ^ sat  down  at  a 
small  table  beside  the  colli n,  and  be^an  to  quaff  wine  till  the  mid- 
night-hour. 

lie  then  beheld  a numerous  band  of  demons  surrounding'  the 
house;  the  air  shook  with  their  presence.  All  of  a sudden,  a hen  as 
big  as  a ci'ane,  striking  with  its  bill,  and  its  eyes  aglow  with  anger, 
alighted  on  the  colhn. 

Sliaruj-Jiund  1iî  ê advanced,  and  seized  it  with  his  lelt  hand, 
his  I'ight  meanwhile  holding  his  glass  brimfull  of  wine.  'I'hen,  add- 
ressing the  monster,  he  said  : “^'on  returning  ghost,  why  don't  you 
fear  me?”  Sightseers,  standing  near  the  door,  hearing  these  woi'cls, 
were  so  alai’med  that  theii'  knees  quaked,  and  they  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  Slidii-I i;nig  show'ed  the  ghost  f)nt,  without 

receiving  the  least  harm,  and  lived  afterwards  to  a ripe  old  age. 

Another  e.xti'aordinai'y  fact,  T'ni-L^ii  ± il,  founder  of  the  North- 
ern SiUKj  4b  ^ dvnastv  (A.  1).  91)0),  before  he  became  emperor, 
chanced  to  enter  one  day  into  a honse.  'I’he  inmates,  feai'ing  a ghost 
\vho  was  to  I'eturn,  had  all  I1ed.  'The  prince  found  a cock  in  the 
guest-hall,  and  had  it  placed  over  the  tire  to  be  cooked,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  ^vithollt  enjoying  it. 

When  the  people  (ff  the  house  retui'ned,  they  saw  in  the  cooking- 
pan  the  head  of  a man.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  returning 
ghosts  had  the  head  of  a man  and  the  body  of  a cock  (1). 

lint  why  then,  in  the  ceremony  prepared  for  the  receiving  of 
the  ghost,  is  a hen  always  chosen,  and  never  a cock? 

Formerly,  say  the  'Taoist  piiests,  V’ao-.s// i ^ all  returning 

ghosts  assumed  a masculine  form,  but  from  the  time  that  Siuig- 
T‘ai-Lsa  jjj§  had  one  stewed  in  the  cooking-pan,  there  were 

nevei'  since  only  feminine  ones. 

T'inally,  are  not  people  constantly  found  who  do  not  believe  in 
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Song  T‘a{-tsou  et  le  revenant. 
Sung  T^ai-tsu  and  the  Ghost. 
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these  ghosts,  and  on  the  days  when  they  are  announced  to  return, 
stay  C[uietly  at  home  and  never  experience  the  least  annoyance? 

these  ghosts  exist  when  one  believes  in  them;  if  one  does  not 
believe  in  them,  then  they  do  not  return.  Such  is  the  answer  given, 

\\  ho  is  Peli-lloh  |ÉJ  |||,  the  author  of  the  “Classic  of  the  six- 
transmigrations’',  Luh-liin-hinij  ^ which  lays  down  the  rules 

governing  the  return  of  these  ghosts,  indicating  the  clay  when  it 
♦ will  take  place,  and  what  persons  will  be  killed  by  them? 

A\'e  know  nothing  about  him,  reply  the  d’aoist  priests,  7’ar)-.s/<i 
M i;  wherever  we  are  invited  to  perform  certain  ceremonies. 

Although  we  generally  follow  the  same  method  as  our  predecessors, 
still  we  sometimes  make  a few  modifications,  so  that  the  liturgy 
varies  according  to  places.  This  business  is  our  means  of  subsistence, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  investigate  these  questions. 

Such  is  the  practical  dialogue,  which  may  be  imagined  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  a d'aoist  priest,  Tao-shi  ^ and  any 

one  who  wishes  to  understand  thoroughly  these  vain  practices,  flow 
explain  why  the  ghost  returns  on  such  or  such  a day,  and  is  unable 
to  do  so  on  others?  ^^'hy  doesn't  it  stay  a little  longer?  W'hat  makes 
it  depart  in  such  haste? 

If  on  the  appointed  days,  some  annoyances  occur  in  homes, 
they  must  be  attributed  to  the  Evil  One,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
maintain  these  erroneous  opinions;  certainly  it  is  not  the  .soul  of 
the  deceased  person,  that  returns  to  its  former  home,  to  molest  the 
inmates  thereof. 

«kl. 

Chao  Tung-'<han  H j|C  til , a scholar  of  Chehiang  yX  Pro- 
vince, kept  watch  beside  the  coffin  of  his  father  before  it  was  borne 
to  the  grave,  and  said  in  reference  to  this  subject:  “what  son  would 
ever  ffia^’e  the  coffin  of  his  father  shut  within  an  empt^  loom,  and 
ffee  to  escape  from  his  malevolent  influence?  And  is  it  admissible 
that  a father  would  harm  his  own  son,  even  if  the  latter  slept  alone 
in  the  mourning  shed  from  morning  till  night?  (1). 

1)  See  Cli‘ui-kieii-luh-wai-tsih  ^ ^ ^ Ü ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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'I'his  sorry  custom  has  taken  a general  hold  on  the  common 
people,  and  only  those  who  belong'  to  the  enlightened  class  can  have 
courage  enough  to  break  off  with  a state  of  things  so  universally 
admitted. 

The  Avork  entitled  : Yno-yili-kia  /ncei  f uiig-siih-pien  ^ 

^ 3ê  speaks  in  a similar  manner.  Its  author,  Ku-mei  j/fj, 

says:  “through  hearing  soothsayers  talking  about  ghosts,  the  entire 
population  of  Kiangsii  Mx  has  ended  by  believing  in  them.  As 
for  me,  1 believe  in  no  such  nonsense.  \\’hen  my  mother  died,  1 
sat  up  alone  beside  her  mortal  remains,  to  fulffl  my  duties  towards 
her,  and  1 never  saw  or  heard  anything  whatsoever.  Hence  1 conclude 
that  all  these  g^host  stories  are  absolutely  unfounded”  (1). 

N.  B.  In  several  families  among  the  common  people,  ashes  are 
strewn  on  the  lloor,  or  before  the  door-way  of  the  deceased  person’s 
home,  d'he  following  morning',  a minute  examination  is  made,  to 
see  whether  there  are  any  footprints  or  other  marks  found  thereon, 
indicating  that  the  soul  has  returned.  Sometimes  a ladder  made  of 
reeds,  is  placed  against  the  garden-wall,  to  enable  the  ghost  to  climb 
over  it  easily. 

In  case  the  footpi'int  of  a bii'd  has  been  noticed,  it  is  forthwith 
inferred  that  the  soul  has  been  re-incarnated  in  the  body  of  a bird. 
Should  Pussy  happen  to  run  over  the  sifted  ashes,  immediately  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  deceased  has  been  transformed  into  a 
cat.  Prom  the  marks  left  on  the  ashes,  one  is  enabled  to  conjecture 
what  is  the  destiny  of  the  soul  in  the  nether  \vorld. 
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Cérémonie  de  l’évocation  des  morts. 
Evocation  of  the  Dead. 


ARTICLE  X. 


i:\  ()(  A 1 1()\  ()i  un:  i>i:  \i>. 

C/îao-wa7?f/  m ù- 

The  évocation  of  the  dead  is  practised  as  a general  custom 
in  all  pag'an  localities. 

Whenever  a member  of  a family  dies,  his  relatives  ^o  and 
consult  a mag-ician  or  a witch,  well  known  in  the  country  as  a me- 
dium, who  is  wont  to  conjure  up  the  soul,  and  question  it  as  to  its 
condition  in  the  nether  world,  d'his  is  the  evocation  of  the  dead,  as 
we  see  it  practised  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  method 
onlv  beins'  a little  dilTerent  owinu,'  to  the  inlluence  of  local  circum- 
stances. 

Generallv,  at  least  in  these  provinces,  it  is  an  old  woman  or  sor- 
ceress, who  acts  the  principal  part.  This  is  in  the  main  only  a pure 
comedv,  whence  the  Evil  One  benefits,  implanting  thereby  more 
stronglv  in  the  minds  of  pagans,  a thousand  absurd  errors  on  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death.  W'hosoever  desires  to  evoke  a departed 
soul,  must  do  so  through  a living  medium.  In  the  apartment,  where 
the  ceremony  is  to  take  place,  a table  is  prepared  upon  which  are 
placed  offerings  for  the  soul  ; mushrooms,  cooked  vegetables  and 
even  meats. 

A lamp  is  lighted,  doubtless  to  guide  the  soul  in  the  realm  of 
darkness,  whence  it  is  requested  to  return.  Beside  the  table  is 
placed  some  rice  in  a bushel  or  other  vessel,  and  over  the  rice  a ba- 
lance is  laid.  Such  are  the  articles  generally  employed,  though  they 
may  vary  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family,  and  the  resources 
of  the  place.  The  sorceress,  fulfilling  the  office  of  medium,  covers  her 
head  and  face  with  a piece  of  cloth,  evokes  the  departed  soul  with 
whom  one  wishes  to  communicate,  then  mutters  in  a drawling  and 
inarticulate  tone  some  twaddle  about  hei  ^isits  to  the  land  of 

shades”. 

The  only  requisite  conditions  to  be  a reputed  medium  is  a 


thorough  grasp  of  the  erroneous  opinions '^vhich  prevail  in  the  locality, 
and  ability  to  turn  them  to  account  in  a clever  manner.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  questions  generally  addressed  to  the  deceased, 
whose  soul  is  believed  to  use  the  mouth  of  the  medium,  to  commu- 
nicate for  a moment  with  those  interested  in  its  welfare. 

Do  you  suffer  in  the  nether  world?  Will  your  punishment  last 
long?  When  will  3mu  leave  Hades?  W'hat  is  your  state  in  the  un- 
derworld? Do  you  fulfil  .any  oflicial  function?  Are  you  in  need  of 
money,  clothes?  What  may  we  do  to  help  you?  AVill  such  an  un- 
dertaking, in  which  we  take  great  concern,  succeed  or  not?  WTien 
are  we  going  to  die  ourselves? 

One  can  thus  see  what  a vast  field  is  open  to  inquiry.  Satan 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  sow  the  seeds  of  error,  either  by  allowing 
the  medium  to  descant  as  he  pleases,  or  inspiring  him  to  deliver 
misleading  replies.  All  the  errors  of  Jfuddhism  are  exhibited  in  a 
sitting  of  a few  minutes  : hell  is  not  eternal  ; the  dead  eat,  drink, 
need  clothes  and  money  in  the  nether  world,  hold  honourable  posi- 
tions, and  may  be  re-incarnated  in  men,  animals,  fish  etc... 

Generally  these  sittings  are  but  a clever  blind,  in  which  the 
medium  deceives  tliose  simple  folks,  who  are  so  silly  as  to  have 
recourse  to  him.  It  is  a trade,  a remunerative  business,  which  he 
carries  on  dissembled  beneath  the  thick  piece  of  cloth  covering  his 
face,  and  hiding  the  movement  of  the  lips,  while  he  counterfeits  his 
voice  to  render  his  oracular  sayings  more  m^xsterious. 

If  sometimes,  there  are  answers  which  apparently  surpass  the 
average  knowledge  of  these  cunning  knaves,  they  must  be  attributed 
to  the  “Father  of  lies”,  who  seeks  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his 
deluded  victims. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a wealthy  man,  named  Ilf^ü  Shi-yin 
died  at  Yun-ls'ao  ^ His  widow,  anxious  to  know  how  he 

fared  in  the  nether  world,  proceeded  to  WuJui  |||  in  the  provin- 
ce of  Nrianhwei  ^ to  consult  an  old  sorceress  highly  reputed 

in  the  neighbourhood.  To  make  some  return,  at  least  in  kind  words, 
for  the  handsome  remuneration  she  received,  the  disconsolate  widow 
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was  assured  that  her  husband  held  an  oflicial  position  in  the  under- 
world, “the  land  of  shades",  Yin-hien  [1^  and  therefore  she  should 
but  rejoice  over  his  happy  lot. 

Not  unfroc[uently,  these  magicians  employ  a youth  (1),  from  12 
to  25  years  of  age.  They  hypnotise  him,  either  directly  or  through 
some  expert,  who  administers  to  him  ashes  from  a burnt  charm, 
adding  thereto  various  gestures  and  hand-signs  made  over  the  head. 

^ All  persons  are  not  equally  capable  of  being  hypnotised  ; the  better 

subjects  are  generally  frail,  hysterical  youths  (2),  whose  life  has  been 
rather  disorderly.  When  the  medium  has  been  hypnotised,  the 
sorceress  questions  him,  and  the  departed  soul  replies  through  his 
mouth.  This  kind  of  evocation  is  practised  at  Widiu  ^ one  of 
the  Open  Ports  in  the  province  of  Nganlm'ei  ^ 1 have  had 

ample  proofs  thereof,  and  have  known  all  those  concerned  in  the 
case.  In  one  case  even,  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  a widow 
who  had  consulted  the  medium  on  the  state  of  her  husband,  wished 
to  burn  mock-money,  and  in  so  doing  set  hre  to  a neighbouring 
house. 

In  some  places  of  Kuirujsu  jx  Ü pi'ovince,  these  magicians  em- 
ploy little  images  of  idols  or  ^ j^.  They  must  pray  long 

and  fulfil  manv  ceremonies  before  rendering  their  image  ellicacious 

(8). 

When  at  last  it  is  possessed  by  the  God,  divinised,  Ihig  as 
pagans  say,  they  use  it  as  a medium,  placing  it  on  their  bosom. 


(1)  These  youths  are  called  Ki-t'ung  At  S,  that  is  divining  youths,  or  simply  T‘un^'- 

tze,  X)  diviners.  When  attached  to  a temple  or  family  altar,  they  are  called 

Shen-t‘ung  /If  youths  possessed  by  a god.  De  Groot.  The  Iteligious  System  of  China. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  1269. 

(2) .  They  must  be  a nervous,  impressionable,  hysterical  kind  of  people,  physically 
and  mentally  weak,  and  therefore  easily  stirred  to  ecstasy.  The  strain  on  their  nerves 
cannot  be  borne  for  many  year.s,  and  hence  they  all  die  young.  De  Groot.  The  lleligious 
System  of  China.  Vol.  VI.  p.  1269  (possessed  mediums). 

(3j.  In  Southern  China,  this  image  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  willow-tree  It  is 
exposed  to  the  dew  for  49  nights,  after  which  it  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  speaking. 
The  holder  professes  to  send  it  into  the  world  of  spirits,  to  find  the  person  about  whom 
intelligence  is  sought.  Doolittle.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  IL  p.  115. 
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beg'^ing  it  to  find  out  such  and  such  a soul  ^Yith  ^Yhom  one  \Yishes 
to  communicate,  and  the  little  statue  replies  to  all  questions  add- 
ressed to  the  departed  soul,  as  if  the  spirit  dtYelt  within  the  image. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  frequently  cunning  feats  of  Yen- 
triloquism,  which  completel}^  delude  the  beholders  (1).  There  are, 
howeYer,  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

The  following  custom  is  found  in  some  places,  as  in  //.sü-cfiow- 

j elsewhere.  W hen  a woman  wishes  to  become  ^ 

a medium,  she  goes  to  an  old  witch,  and  begs  her  to  communicate 
to  her,  her  eYoking  power.  The  initiation  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
the  old  witch  has  in  her  possession  sereral  funeraiw  urns,  each  of 
which  contains  sealed  up  the  soul  of  a deceased  person.  The  appli- 
cant approaches  quite  close  to  one  of  the  urns  ; the  old  witch  then 
uncorks  the  Yessel,  and  the  imprisoned  soul  of  the  dead  person 
escapes  into  the  body  of  the  novice,  and  henceforth  abides  within  her. 

Its  indwelling  presence  is  apparent  to  her;  she  is  fully  conscious 
that  it  accompanies  her  everywhere,  and  can  inform  her  on  the  state 
of  such  or  such  a soul,  which  has  departed  to  the  underworld. 

'I’he  annexed  illustration  exhibits  the  customary  ceremonv  em- 
ployed  in  this  branch  of  necromancy.  'I'he  petitioners  may  be  seen 
kneeling,  addressing  their  questions  to  the  medium,  and  listening 
to  the  answers  which  she  deigns  to  give  them. 


(1)  Doolittle  admits  also  this  conclusion  : “the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  me- 
dium ; the  replies  appear  to  come  from  her  stomach.  There  is  probably  a kind  of  ventri- 
loquism employed.  The  fact  that  the  voice  proceeds  professedly  from  the  stomach  of  the 
medium  doubtless  hefiis  to  delude”.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  II.  p.  llô  (Female 
mediums  between  the  living  and  the  dead). 
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La  cérémonie  du  Tso-tchai. 

l'so-chai.  Buddhist  service  for  releasing  souls  out  of  Hades. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

rFj;iv\i()\ii:s  i oi{  ki;s<  l i\(;  ih:i*  \i<u;i>  soli-s. 

Tso-clmi  ^ — l'a-tsüio  4T  SU- 

'J'hese  ceremonies  vary  from  place  to  place,  and  even  when  perfor- 
med by  one  Buddhist  priest  or  another.  Each  one  follows  his  own 
fancy,  his  peculiar  contrivances,  calculated  to  impress  the  ignorant 
and  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  Thev  may  be  performed  by  Buddhist  or 
d'aoist  priests,  Tao-shi  ^ at  the  pleasure  of  the  family.  The 
Buddhist  ceremony,  however,  is  general!}'  called  Tso-chai 
performing  services  for  releasing  a soul;  while  that  performed  by  the 
Taoists  is  styled  Ta-L'iiao  ^ ||ÿ  thanking  their  gods  for  deliverances. 

1".  Passing  over  the  magic  bridge.  K\co-sien-k‘iao  ^ f[lj 

The  disembodied  soul,  according  to  Buddhists,  must  pass  over 
a long  and  dangerous  bridge  (1),  which  spans  a foaming  torrent, 
and  obstructs  the  road  towards  a new  existence.  Demons  hold  all 
the  dangerous  points,  and  cast  into  the  surging  waters  beneath,  the 
unfortunate  souls  that  venture  on  the  way.  To  help  to  pass  over  it, 
Buddhist  priests  have  imagined  to  construct  a mock-bridge  made  out 
of  tables  and  boards,  erected  in  front  of  the  deceased  person’s  house  (2). 

The  tables  on  the  top  are  placed  with  the  feet  turned  up,  and 
from  each  foot  is  suspended  a lantern  ; pieces  of  cloth  tied  to  bam- 
boos act  as  a railing  and  help  to  pi'event  the  spirits  Irom  toppling' 
over.  At  nightfall  the  bridge  is  lighted  up,  and  a procession  of 
Buddhist  priests  cirri ves,  beating  wooden  clappers  and  playing  on 
various  instruments.  hile  they  mutter  their  tormulas,  others  climb 
on  to  the  artiticial  bridge,  and  play  the  part  ol  inlernal  imps  (3). 

(1)  ()nly  tlios0  \viio'ctr0  ^ood  tiiv  suppostcl  to  l)c  iiblo  to  pass  ovt^r  it  safob’ , tlio  "wicliocl 
are  believed  to  fall  over  its  sides  into  the  waters  beneath  it,  where  they  perish.  Doolittle. 
Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  II.  p.  105  popular  superstitions). 

(2)  The  ceremony  is  supposed  to  render  the  passage  of  the  bridge  more  feasable  and 

safe.  Doolittle,  loc.  cit. 

(.S)  In  Southern  China  these  imps  have  their  faces  painted,  and  are  dressed  in  green- 
ish or  striped  clothing,  as  the  Cliinese  thus  imagine  spirits  to  dress.  They  generally 
comprise  a tall  white  devil,  short  black  devil,  and  sometimes  a beggar  or  a female.  Doolittle. 
Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  11.  p.  105. 
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The  filial  son,  who  wishes  to  see  his  parents  over  this  bridj^e 
of  sorrows,  takes  in  his  hands  the  tablet  of  the  deceased,  and  sets 
out  to  cross  the  bridge.  He  is  stopped  by  a Buddhist  priest,  person- 
ating' an  infernal  imp,  who  opposes  his  passage  ; the  filial  son  falls 
on  his  knees,  begs  and  entreats,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  order 
to  proceed,  he  must  pay  down  a certain  amount.  A few  paces  fur- 
ther on  another  imp  gesticulates  franticall}^  ; money  must  be  again 
disbursed,  otherwise  he  will  hurl  over  the  railing  the  son  and  his 
tablet.  After  much  parleying,  a bulk  sum  of  money  is  agreed  upon 
and  paid  out  on  the  spot.  And  so  on  till  the  end. 

The  passage  over  the  bridge  has  told  heavily  on  the  purse  of  the 
too  credulous  son,  but  has  swelled  the  pockets  of  the  pate-shaven 
monks.  All  is  a regular  comedy,  as  every  reader  can  see,  but  a 
remunerative  one  indeed. 

2®.  from  the  liiidiMiml  })ur<jiilorii . 

Buddhist  and  'I'aoist  priests,  Tao-slii  ^ vie  with  one  an- 

other in  inventing  all  kinds  of  cunning  devices,  designed  to  deliver 
departed  souls  from  the  hands  of  ypn-\raii(j  , the  ruler  of 

Hades.  One  of  the  principal  ceremonies  is  that  known  as  “rescuing 
from  purgatory”  PUi-li-yuli  ^ ^ (.1).  d'he  images  of  the  ten 

rulers  of  Hades  are  exposed  ; olTerings  are  made,  and  prayers  add- 
ressed to  each  of  the  superintendents  of  the  ten  departments  of  the 
lower  world.  W'hen  they  have  been  duly  infoi'tued  and  propitiated, 
the  soul  is  deemed  rescued  from  hell  or  rather  from  purgatory,  as 
this  place  of  expiation  is  of  but  temporary  duration  (2). 

Five  written  charms,  printed  on  five  different  sheets  of  paper, 
are  employed  in  this  ceremony  of  “releasing  from  purgatory”  P‘o- 

(I)  Ti-yuh  life  Eartli-pi’ison,  correspoutling  to  tlie  Sanscrit  “Naiaka”,  that  is  the 
abode  of  wicked  inen.  It  contains  S large  hot  departments,  S cold  ones,  and  8 of  ntter 
dai’kness,  with  minor  small  ones.  The  torments  and  length  of  life  differ  in  each.  Yama 
and  his  lictors  rule  over  the  unhappy  wretches,  and  the  various  degrees  of  torture.  His 
sister  performs  the  same  duties  in  regal'd  to  female  criminals.  Eitel.  Sanscrit  Chinese 
Dictionary. 

l2)  The  lluddhist  hell  or  purgatory  is  not  a place  of  final  retribution,but  one  of  the 
si.v  phases  of  transmigration,  or  conditions  in  which  sentient  beings  may  find  a new 
existence.  See  above,  p.  !t2.  Note. 
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Feuille  suspendue  au  milieu  de  l’appartement. 
Written  charm  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  hall. 
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Feuille  pour  le  Nord. 

Charm  suspended  facing  fixe  North. 
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Feuille  suspendue  à l’Est. 
Charm  suspended  facing  the  East. 
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Feuille  pour  le  Sud. 

Charm  suspended  facing  the  South. 
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Feuille  pour  I'Duest. 

Charm  suspended  facing  the  West. 
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li-yuli  which  is  |Derformed  by  Taoist,  Tao-slii  ^ and 

especially  by  Buddhist  priests.  Dnrinp"  the  ceremony,  these  sheets 
are  hung'  up  lacing  the  lour  points  of  the  compass  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  the  text;  a fifth  one  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  A\  hen  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  is  over,  music  played  and 
hre-crackers  exploded,  these  hve  charms  are  burnt  and  thus  forwarded 
to  Hades,  in  order  to  deliver  from  the  sufferings  of  hell,  the  soul  for 
whose  benefit  the  expiator}"  ceremony  has  been  performed. 

Ihis  ceremony  of  releasing  from  the  Buddhist  purgatory,  P'o- 
li-ijuh  ^ iljj  is  Irequently  practised,  and  is  a prohtable  source 
of  income  to  the  clergv  (1). 

3".  Ue.'^cuing  from  the  bloody  pond.  Il^^ueh-hu  jfQ_ 

This  detestable  ftuddhist  doctrine  condemns  to  be  plunged  into 
a bloody  pond,  all  women  who  die  in  childbirth,  and  even  married 
women  who  die  several  years  subsequent  to  their  having  children. 
They  have  no  hope  of  being  rescued  therefrom,  and  must  remain 
immersed  in  this  filthy  sink,  amidst  intolerable  sutfering,  until  they 
become  totally  annihilated,  that  is  till  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
only  remedv  available  is  to  have  recourse  to  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
priests,  T;\o-.<hi  who  by  their  magic  foimulas  are  empowered 

to  deliver  them. 

A rough  sketcii  of  the  deceased  woman  is  sometimes  made, 
with  the  eight  chai'acters  of  her  horoscope,  Pali-lze  A at  the 
foot.  This  picture  is  pasted  on  the  monastery  bell  (2),  in  order  that 
through  its  tollings,  the  soul  of  the  deceased  may  be  gradually  res- 
cued from  the  pool  of  mud  and  blood  in  which  it  is  plunged. 

At  other  times,  the  priests  burn  paper-boats,  called  “life-boats”, 
designed  for  crossing  this  bloody  pond.  3'he  reader  may  see  above. 
Chapter  IV,  Article  11,  a written  charm  and  the  Chinese  text  of  the 


(1)  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priests,  Tao-shi  can  alone  deliver  souls  out  of  this 

abode  of  sutfering.  'Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  ill 

(2)  See  above,  p.  125,  how  the  tolling  of  Buddhist  hells  procures  relief  and  solace  to 

the  souls  in  hell. 
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prayer,  desig^ned  to  rescue  all  women  who  have  brought  forth  child- 
ren, from  the  bloody  pond  into  which  they  are  plunged,  as  well  as 
the  story  of  this  horrible  practice,  invented  by  the  Buddhist  priest 
Miih-lien  @ or  rather  propagated  in  China  through  his  efforts  (1). 

Pagan  women  have  a terrible  fear  of  this  “bloody  pond”,  and 
when  the  mother  of  a family  dies,  no  expense  is  spared  (2),  and  Budd- 
hist and  Taoist  priests,  Tao-slii  ^ are  invited  to  chant  prayers, 
in  order  to  rescue  her  soul  without  delay  from  the  “bloody  pond”. 


(1)  See  p.  81-85.  The  precious  formula  of  the  “bloody  pond”,  composed  hy  Ihiddha. 

(2)  In  Southern  China  the  rich  have  this  ceremony  performed  several  times,  or  at 
least  once  on  a grand  scale,  before  the  conclusion  of  their  public  mourning  ceremonies. 
Doolittle.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  197. 
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